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Reserved 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT 


WILL GIVE US A LONG AND HAPPY LIFE TOGETHER! 


o : gSeCSALaNe 
Why can Love neither be bought nor sold ? +— 
Because its only price is LOVE. —_ 


Ge, 
%, 


| A ‘SONG OF GRATITUDE. 


(By an F.S.A,, 80 Years of Age.) 


These words a wise Physician said: 
*‘STOMACH’S a master all should 
dread:’ 

Oppose his laws—for Death prepare! 

Obey them—Health will triumph there! 

With grateful thanks I hail thy name, 

ENO! and strive to give it fame. (ease, 

Your SALT OF FRUIT can bring me 

And give me comfort when I please ; 

By true aperient, strong or mild, 

To calm a man or soothe a child ; 

Aid nature without force or strain ; 

Strengthen heart, liver, lung, and vrain; 
Make the pulse neither fast nor slow, 
The blood-heat not too high nor low. 

So bringing health at little cost, 

Restoring what neglect had lost ! 

To ENU'S SALT I owe a debt 

The grateful mind may not forget ; 

With rhyme that debt in part I pay, 

Experience teaching what to say. 


RICHES, TITLES, HONOUR, POWER, AND WORLDLY PROSPECTS 
Are as nought to a deeply-rooted Love. 

‘In every being throughout animated nature, from the most insignificant insect to the most enlightened, 
ennobled, and highly developed being. we notice a deeply-rooted love, for one possession before all others, and that 
is the possession of LIFE. What will not man give to preserve his life? The value of riches, titles, honour, 
power, and worldly prospects are as nought compared with the value which every sane man, however humble, a 


even miserable, places on the preservation of his life. 

With each bottle of FNO’S FRUIT SALT is wrapped a large Illustrated Sheet, showing the best means of 
stamping out Infectious Diseases, Fevers, and BLOOD POISONS, &c. If this Invaluable Information was 
universally carried out, many forms of disease now producing such havoc would cease to exist—as Plague, 
Leprosy, &c., have done when the true cause has become known, 

HEADACHE, DIARRHGA, NAUSEA, GIDDINESS, &c. &c.—‘ H6rer dE Couroxney 
MoRAT, SWITZERLAND, Jan. 28th, ]}882.—Dear Sir,—I have just been making a short tour through Switzerland, 
and whilst staying for a short period at the beautiful town of Morat, I happened to meet an old friend and 
patient of mine who was likewise on a tour for the benefit of his health. He, poor man, had been suffering from 
giddiness when rising in the morning, perpetual nausea, and constant attacks of severe diarrhea. He informed 
me that he had consulted severa) London and Parisian doctors of note without receiving any lasting remedy ; he 

was now about to consult me. I examined him professionally, yet I own I was puzzled at his ease. He appeared 
to be in a thoroughly bad state, and I feared he was not long for this world; but, feeling bound to recommend 
something, and bethinking me of the wonderful remedy my wife had given me whilst I was an invalid (suffering 
under somewhat similar yet much slighter circumstances), I resolved me to recommend it to him. This remedy 
was ENO’S FRUIT SALT. I procured three bottles for the poor sufferer at the Chemist’s, Morat (where they 
fortunately had some conveyed there by the Chemist from Paris), and then directed my patient to take two doses 
per day, morning and night. He did so, and positively, at the termination of that short period, he expressed 
himsclf cured. Sir, I write to you (as a professional man) to thank you for your great invention, which has not 
only cured myself, my patient, and many other poor sufferers, but has procured me a handsome fee from the 
grateful man. I now wish to express to the public (should you think fit to make use of my testimonial amongst 
so many others as I know you have) that I recommend ENO’S FRUIT SALT as a sure cure for Headache, 
Diarrhoea, Nausea, Giddiness, &c., and as a pleasant summer drink to those needing a mild aperient.—I am, yours 
sincerely ’ (an M.D.) 


UCCESS IN LIFE.— A new invention is brought before the public and commands 
success. <A score of abominable imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who. in copy ing 
the original closely enough to deeeive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise 
an ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.—ADAMs, 
DIRECTIONS IN SIXTEEN LANGUAGES HOW TO PREVENT DISEASE, 
CAUTION .—Examine each bottle, and see that the capsule is marked ‘ENO’S FRUIT SALT.’ 
Without it. yu have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. Sold by all Chemists. 
Price 2s. Od. and 4s, 6d. 


Prepared only at ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, Hatcham, London, S.E., by J. C. Eno’s Patent. 
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‘Ts as nearly tasteless as Cod- 
Liver Oil can be.’— Lancet. 

* Has almost the delicacy of salad 
Oil.’— British Medical Journal. 

‘ No nauseous eructations follow 
after it is swallowed.’— Med. Press. 

Manufactured at Allen & Han- 
burys’ own factory in Norway 
from fresh and selected livers of 
the Cod only, and by Allen & Han- 
burys’ special and distinct process, 
it possesses all the invaluable 
medicinal and nutritive properties 
of the remedy in their highest 
degree of excellence. 

It can be borne and. digested by 
the most delicate ; is the only Oil 
which does not ‘repeat’; and for 
these reasons the most efficacious 


SNHANBU Py 0. 


“Perfected” 





THE A. AND H. MALT EXTRACT 
Forms a valuable adjunct to Cod- 
Liver Oil, being not only a highly 
concentrated and nutritious food, 
but a powerful aid to the digestion 
of all starchy and farinaceous mat- 
tera, rendering them easy of as- 
similation by the most enfeebled 
invalid. It is thus utilised in the 
manufacture of Allen & Hanburys’ 
Malted Farinaceous Food for 
Infants (Patented). The A. & H. 
Malt Extract is unsurpassed by 
any similar article in the market, 
under whatever name it may be 
sold, and will be found less expen- 
sive and more conveniently put 
up. Both it and the Food can be 


obtained through any chemist. 

The Malt Extract in bottles at 
2/- and 3/6; the Food in tins s* 
1/-, 2/-, 5/-, and 10/- each. al 










kind in use, 
In capsuled bottles only, at 1/4, 
2/6, 4/9, & 9/-. Sold every where. 
Custard without Eggs, at 


3 ; H D & half the cost and trouble. 

Sold ' 
every- " 
uu pg e g 
6d.4 1s, 


Boxes, 


A. BIRD & SONS, 
Birmingham, 
will send on 
receipt of 
address, 


‘PASTRY and SWEETS.’—A Little 
POST Work containing Practical Hints and 
FREE. 


Original Recipes for Tasty Dishes for 
ONE DOSE rapidly removes Neuralgia, Face-Ache, | eeprom | rendering extraction unnecessary. 


MARK, 


1715. 








The Original & only Gen- 
twine, Produces delicious 





The Best ana Purest Antiseptic in the rations. 
Packets, 1d., 3d., 6d. we 
Sold Everywhere. Edition. 
CALIFORNIA? 
occurs, pile. 
send 2 stamps to 
Borax Company. Birmingham, and you will 
receive ld. packet, with directions, uses, 
BEWARE OF FRAUD. 
Each genuine packet carries the Patent 


Preserving Food, Purify 
BORAX=:: 
the Works, Patent | 
recipes, &c. 
Trade Mark, BORAX CRYSTAL, thus— 














the Dinner and Supper Table. 
It at once relieves the Tooth-Ache to which Females are so peculiarly subject. 
TIC inthe Head. TIC inthe Face. TICintheGums. TOOTH-ACHE. NEURALGIA 
in the Head, Face, and Teeth, popularly known as‘ TIC.’ Nervous and Sick Head-Ache. 


TIKHEE 


The new discovery, quite harmless when taken as directed, absolutely free from Morphia, Opium, or any preparation of the 
kind ; and the Proprietors have every confidence in recommending it to the public as a most valuable medicine for safely, speedily 
and certainly curing one of the most common but painful classes of disease. It is not pretended to be a cure for every ‘ache and 
pain, but a positive and scientific mode of relieving Neuralgia in the Head, Face, and Teeth, popularly known as’ Tic.’ Do not be 

to‘ TRY SOMETHING ELSK.’ TIKHEEL, price 2s. 6d., of all Chemists, Wholesale and Retail Agents. BUTLER & 
PE. 4 Cheapside, London. Wholesale; CLARKE, BLEASDALE, BELL, & CO., York; EDWARDS & SON, and MAW, 
SON, & THOMPSON, London, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. Fourth and Concluding 


Series. By J, A. Froupr, M.A, formerly Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, 8vo. 12s. 


ESSAYS IN PHILOSOPHICAL CRITICISM. Edited by A. Sera and 


R. B. HALDANE. With Preface by Prof. Camrp. Dedicated to the memory of the late T, H, Green, 
Whyte’s Prof. of Moral Philos. in the Univ. of Oxford. 8vo, 9s, 


MEMOIRS OF AUGUSTUS DE MORGAN. By his Wife, Sopnta 


ELIZABETH DE MonGAN. With Selections from his Letters, 8vo, with Portrait, 14s, 


FRANCIS BACON’S PROMUS of FORMULARIES and ELEGANCIES. 
on — from Shakespeare. By Mrs, HENRY Potr, With Preface by EDwIn A. ABBOTT, 


INDIA, WHAT CAN IT TEACH US? A Course of Lectures delivered 


before the University of Cambridge. By F. MAX MULLER, M.A. 8vo. [Just ready, 


MAX MULLER’S INTRODUCTION to the SCIENCE of RELIGION. 


Four Lectures delivered at the Royaffnstitution, New Edition, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


MAX MULLER’S LECTURES on the ORIGIN and GROWTH of 


RELIGION, as illustrated by the Religions of India, New Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


A HISTORY of CLASSICAL LATIN LITERATURE from ENNIUS 


to BOETHIUS, By G. A. Simcox, M.A, Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo.32s. [Nearly ready. 


MYTHS OF HELLAS; or, Greek Tales Told in German by Professor 


C. Witt, Translated by F. M. YounaHusBAND. With Preface by A. SipGwick, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


SOME IMPRESSIONS of the UNITED STATES. By Epwarp A. 


FREEMAN, D.C.L., LL.D., Honorary Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford ; Author of ‘ The Historical Geography 
* Europe’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8yo. (Jn the press. 


EFF and the SLAVONIC CAUSE. By ‘0. K.’ Honorary 


of the Benevolent Slavonic Society and Author of ‘ Russia and England,’ 1 vol. 8vo. with 
[Jn the press. 


RENCH REVOLUTION, 1789-1795. By Berraa MEeEriTon 


‘DINER. With Sevcn Maps. Fep. 8vo. 2s. Gd, 


.AN; its Architecture, Art, and Art-Manufactures. By C. Dresser, 


Ph.D. F.L.S, &c, With 202 Illustrations engraved on Wood for the most part by Native Artists in Japan. 
Square crown 8vo. price 31s, 6d. 


DOCTOR GRIMSHAWE’S SECRET, a Romance by NatuanteL HAwTHoRNeE. 


(Copyright.) Edited, with Preface and Notes, by JuniaN HAWTHORNE. Crown 8yo, 63. 


MESSER AGNOLO’S HOUSEHOLD; a Cinque Cento Florentine Story. 


By LEADER Scott, Author of * The Renaissance in Italy’ &e. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


A DICTIONARY of MEDICINE; including Pathology, General Thera- 


peutics, Hygiene, and the Diseases Peculiar to Women and Children, By Various Writers. Edited by 
RICHARD QUALN, M.D. F.R.S. &c, Consulting Physician to the Hospital for Consumption and Diseases of 
the Chest at Brompton. Medium 8vo. pp. 1,836, with 138 Wood Engravings, price 31s. 6d. cloth, or 40s; 
half- bound in russia. 








A SYSTEM of SURGERY, Theoretical and Practical, in Treatises by 


Various Writers. Edited by T. Hotmns, M.A. Cantab. &c, Surgeon to St. George’s Hospital; and by J. W. 
HUuLkr, F.R.S. &c. Surgeon to the Middlesex Hospital. Third Edition, in Three Volumes, with Coloured 
Lithographic Plates and numerous Illustrations engraved on Wood, 8 vols. royal 8yo. price 84s, cloth, 


London, LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.$ NEW BOOKS. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Portrait, Maps, and Facsimiles of State Documents, price 36s, 


THE MERV OASIS: 


TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES EAST OF THE CASPIAN DURING THE YEARS 1879-80-81, 
INCLUDING FIVE MONTHS’ RESIDENCE AMONG THE TEKKES OF MERY. 


By EDMOND O DONOVAN, 
Special Correspondent of the Daily Neos. 

* We feel sure that the almost unanimous opinion of the general reader will be that he has seldom taken up a 
more graphic or original book of travels than this is, and that Central Asia, despite its deserts, cannot be s> 
uninteresting a place as has hitherto been supposed. There is not the least doubt that the author has written one 
of the most interesting and attractive books of travels in Central Asia that have appeared since those of Conolly 
and Burns first drew the attention of ovr countrymen to the Khannates and the nomadic camps of Turkestan. 
And this is probably the most sterling service that anyone could render to the cause of Central Asian literature. 
What we want to learn is something of the inner life and character of those tribes and races of whose numbers 
and military equipments we have been accurately apprised, but whose ind‘viduality was not less shifting than 
the sands of their own deserts; and this is exactly the sort of information with which Mr. O’Donovan hp” 
abundantly supplied us.’—THE TIMES. 


CITIES OF EGYPT. By Rearatp Sruarr Pootz. Crown 8yo. 5s. 


‘iv * A book which does not contain a dull line from beginning to end.’—AcApDEmy. 


i NOTES FROM SICK ROOMS. By Mrs. Lestin Srernen. Crown 8vo. limp 


cloth, 2s, 


VICE-VERSA ; or, A Lesson to Fathers, By F. Anstey. Twentieth Edition. 
Jrown 8vo. 6s, 


FIRST AID TO THE INJURED. Five Ambulance Lectures, by Dr. Frrepricn 


—. Translated from the German by Her Royal Highness Princess CHRISTIAN, With Illustrations 
‘ost 8vo. 2s, 


THE FATAL BOOTS AND COX’S DIARY. By W. M. Trackeray. With 24 


lllastrations by George Cruikshank. ‘ People’s Edition,’ in Pictorial Cover, 6d. 


LEAVES FROM THE JOURNAL OF OUR LIFE IN THE HIGHLANDS, 


from 1848 to 1861 ; to which are prefixed and added Extracts from the same Journal, giving an Account ot 
Earlier Visits to Scotland, Towns in England and Ireland, and Yachting Excursions. With Illustrations. 
Edited by ARTHUR HELPs, ‘ People’s Edition,’ in Pictorial Cover, 6d. 


MISS WILLIAMSON’S DIVAGATIONS. By Miss Tuackeray (Mrs. Richmond 


Ritchie). With a Vignette Title-Page. New Edition. Large crown 8vo. 6s. 


SIX MONTHS IN THE RANKS; or, the Gentleman Private. New Edition. 


Tn fep, 8vo, cloth limp, 2s, 6d. 

















NEW NOVELS. 


PAIR AND FREE, By the Author of ‘A Modern Greek Heroine.’ 3 vols. 


‘“ Fair and Free’ has many excellent features......A marked ability is displayed in the development of the 
character of Marcella Cassilys,’—ATHEN ZUM, : eeraeete . maar 
DAMOCLES. By Marcarer Veter, Author of ‘For Percival.’ 3 vols. post 8vo. 

““ Damocles” is unusually well written. The working of the characters suggests a mixture of the styles of 
Charlotte Bronté and Nathaniel Hawthorne.’—ACADEMY. 


* Miss Veley has succeeded in producing an impressive and, it may even be said, a remarkable novel, which will 
greatly advance her reputation.’—Mornina Posv. 









PORTIA, By the Author of ‘Phyllis,’ ‘Molly Bawn,’ ‘Mrs. Geoffrey,’ &c. 


8 vols, post 8yo, (Jmmediately. 
EBB AND FLOW; or, He Did his Best. A Story of Five Years Ago. By 
VERITAS, 2 vols. post 8yo, (Jn the press. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 














_ ONGHANS MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


WORKS: IN POLITICAL ECONOMY, 


By HENRY DUNNING MACLEOD, M.A. 


Of Trinity College, Cambridge, and the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law ; selected by the Royal Commissioners 
for the Digest of the Law to prepare the Digest of the Law of Bills of Exchange; 
Lectnrer on Political Economy in the University of Cam‘ ridge. 











Second Edition, 2 vols. price 27s. 

The PRINCIPLES of ECONOMICAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Fourth Edition, 2 vols. in great part rewritten. 
The THEORY and PRACTICE of BANKING. 

Fifth Edition, 1 vol. crown Svo. price 5s, 

ELEMENTS of BANKING. 

Second Edition, small crown 8vo. price 2s, 6d, 
ECONOMICS for BEGINNERS. 

In 2 vols, crown 8vo. Vol. I. price 7s. 6d. Vol. II. nearly ready, 

The ELEMENTS of ECONOMICS. 


Post 8vo, price 5s. 


LECTURES on CREDIT and BANKING. 


Delivered at the request of the Council of the Institute of Bankers in Scotland. 


(Jn the press. 


London, LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


THE LONDON LIBRARY, 
12 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 


President—LORKD = JUGHTON. 
Vice- Presidenis—Rt. Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. ; E, H. Bunsury, Esq.; ALFRED TENNYSON, Esq. 
Trustees—Lord Hovuauron ; Earl of Gaciaee: Earl of ROSEBERY. 
Committee. 
His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP [ Ii, W. Freeianp, Esq. 





{ J. CoTrER Morison, Esq. 


OF DUBLIN. SypNEY GrEDGE, [sq. Dr. Munk. 
Sir Henry BARrkKty, K.C.B, | Professor GLADSTONE, Rev. MARK PATTISON. 
F. W. Burron, Esq. FP. Hannison, Esq. | F. PoLiock, Esq. 
Ven. ARCHDEACON CHEETHAM, } C, M. KunneE DY, Es}, C.B. | Rev. Dr. REYNOLDS, 
J.C. CONYBEARE, Esq. | Rey. STANLEY LEATHE 3, D. dD | Rev. Dr. Ria. 
W. J. Courtrnuorr, Esq. | W. WAtIss LLoyn, Esq. HERBERT SPENCER, Esq. 
H. R. Droop, Esq. | H. MAXWELL LyTr, Esq. LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Rev. E. LE. Esrcourt. Sr. Gre RGE MIVART, Esq. 


The Library contains 90,000 Volume: sof Ancient ard Modern ‘Liter ature, in various Languages. Subscription, 
£3 a year, or £2, with Entrance Fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country aml 
‘ten to Town Members. Reading Kooms open from Ten to Halt-past Six. Catalogue, new edition, 1875 (1,062 pp ), 
price 16s. ; to Members, 12s. Prospectuses on application, ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary ‘and Librariun, 


UNITARIAN BOOKS AND TRACTS 


May be had at the Book Room of the 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 
37 Norfolk Street, Strand, London. 
CATALOGUES SENT FREE. 








Now ready, 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Illustrations, 21s, 
6 
AE RICAN A’; 
THE HEART OF HEATHEN AFRICA, 
By the Rev. DUFF MACDONALD, B.D., 


Late of the_Church of Scotland Mission, kasi East Sead Africa, 


Or, 


Londgn; SIMPKIN, MARS SHALL, & CO, Edinburgh: MENZIES & CO, 
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CHAPMAN & HALLS NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HISTORY ‘OF ANCIENT EGYPTIAN ART. 
By GEORGES PERROT and CHARLES CHIPIEZ. 
Translated from the French by W. ARMSTRONG. 
Containing 616 Engravings, drawn after the original or from authentic documents. In 2 vols. Imperial 8yo. £2. 2s. 


THE PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, AND KNIGHTAGE OF THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE FOR 1883. 


By JOSEPH FOSTER. 
In 1 or 2 vols, royal 8vo. cloth gilt, price 42s. 
The PEERAGE or BARONETAGE separate, cach 21s. 


THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS OF SCANDINAVIA IN THE PAGAN TIMES. 
By HANS HILDEBRAND, Royal Antiquary of Sweden. 
Vith numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS. OF DEN MARK. 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE DANISH CONQUEST OF ENGLAND. 


sy J. J. A. WORSAAE, Hon. F.S.A., M.R.LA., F.S.A. Scot., &e., 
Director of several Royal Museums ; and of the Archzological Monuments of Denmark, 
With Map and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


HISTORY OF BAYARD. 
THE GOOD CHEVALIER SANS PEUR ET SANS REPROCHE. 
Compiled by the LOYAL SERVITEUR. 
Translated into English from the French of LOREDAN LURCHEY. 
With numerous Illustrations. Royal Svo. 


A HISTORY OF NEW ZEALAND. 


By G. W. RUSDEN, for many years Clerk of the Parliament in Victoria. 
3 vols. demy 8vo. 


NEWFOUNDLAND, THE OLDEST BRITISH COLONY: 
ITS HISTORY, ITS PRESENT CONDITION, AND ITS PROSPECTS IN THE FUTURE, 
By JOSEPH HATTON and the Rev. M. HARVEY. 
Illustrated from P hotographs and Sketches specially made for this work. Demy 8vo. 


A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
By Lady GUENDOLEN RAMSDEN. 
Contaioing 46 Illustrations from Original Drawings, and numerous other Illustrations. Feap. 4to, price 21s. 


HANDBOOK OF THE JONES COLLECTION IN THE SOUTH 
KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


With Portrait and 57 Westonte, Lange crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 


PRECIOUS STONES. 


By Professor CHURCH. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


STATE AID AND STATE INTERFERENCE. 
By GEORGE BADEN POWELL. 
Crown 8vo. 9s. 


NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL FOR COOKERY. 


Containing Lessons on Cookery ; forming the Course of Instruction in the School, 
With List of Utensils Necessary, and Lessons on Cleansing Utensils. 
Compiled by R. 0. C. 

Ninth Thousand. Large crown $vo. 8s, 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited, 11 Henrictta Street, W.O. 
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APPROVED 


WORKS ON 


PRIMARY EDUCATION AND TEACHING, 


By JOHN GILL, 


Lecturer on Education, Training College, Cheltenham. 





1. SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. Introductory Textbook to School Education, Method, 
and School Management ; a Treatise on the Principles, Instruments, and Methods of Primary Education. 
Fep. 8vo. cloth, pp. 384, New Edition, much enlarged, 3s. 


2. SYSTEMS OF EDUCATION. The Principles and Practices of Primary Education 
as set forth by Eminent Educationists from Ascham to Shuttleworth. Fep. 8vo. cloth, pp. 314, 2s. 6d, 
* Your valuable little book on Systems of Education.’—Professor BAIN, 
‘ A very clear and intelligent account of the different systems of education.’—SATURDAY REVIEW: 


3. ART OF TEACHING Young Minds to Observe and Think. Fully illustrated by 
upwards of 130 Sketches of Notes of Lessons. Fep. 8vo. cloth, pp, 216, 12th Thousand, 2s, 


4. LOCKE’S PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION as appointed for the Second 


Year Course in Training Colleges. With Introductory Essay. Fcp, 8vo. cloth, 1s. 


5. ART OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION, Fully illustrated by Sketches and 
Notes of Bible Lessons for Infant, Junior, and Senior Classes. Fep. 8vo. cloth, pp. 232, 2s, 
* Your book seems particularly well suited for the purpose for which you have written it.—Bishop E.sacorr. 


* Besides general instruction as to methods of teaching, there are many sketches of Scripture Lessons, such 
as could be drawn up only by a thoroughly practical Christian teacher.’—RECcORD. 


* We cannot speak too favourably of its earnest tone, its practical utility, its simple rules, and clear illustra- 
ons. It should be in the hands of every teacher.—ScHOOL GUARDIAN. 


‘Unique. It deserves a large circulation.,—-CuurcH SUNDAY SCHOOL MAGAZINE, 





London, LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO, 





APPROVED EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


By J. C. CURTIS, B.A., Principal of the Training College, Borough Road, London. 





School and College History of England, 
containing copious supplementary Chapters on 
Religion, Constitutional History, Literature, Com- 
merce; &c, 25th Thousand. Price 5s. 6d. 

A most admirable general narrative is given of 

itical events.’—CIVIL SERVICE GAZETTE. 

A Short Manual of English History, with 
Genealogical Tables. 10th Theusand. Price 6d. 
‘One of the best summaries of English history which 
bos yet been published.’,—EpuCATIONAL TIMES, 
Chronological and Genealogical Tables, 
Illustrative of English history. 11th Edition. 
Price 2s. 
*The most sensible and useful historical tables we 
are acquainted with. —MUsEUM. 
Outlines of English History. 245th Thousand, 
Price 6d. 

* As an introduction to English History we know of 

bone to equal it.’,— QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


Outlines of Scripture History, 40th Thou- 
sand. Price 6d. 
‘Concise, comprehensive, and well arranged.’— 
CHURCH AND SCHOOL GAZETTE. 
An English Grammar for Schools. With 
numerous Exercises, Examples of Parsing, Analysis, 
&c. 16th Thousand. Price 1s, 
‘The definitions are plain and exact, and the ex- 


planatory notes are most clear and forcible.” —ScHooL- 
MASTER. 


Outlines of English Grammar. With Copious 
Exereises, 215th Thousand, Price 6d. 
‘Remarkably clear in its definitions, copious in its 
facts, and rich n the examples it gives for exercise.’— 
FREEMAN 


| A First Book of Grammar and Analysis. 
With Copious Exercises arid Questions for Exami- 
nation. 42nd Thousand. Price 3d, 

‘A handy and thoroughly well got-up little manual.’ 
SCHOLASTIC REGISTER. 

A Manual of Grammatical Analpele. With 
Copious Exercises for Analysis and Composition. 
65th Thousand. Price 6d. 

* A very clear and excellent manual.’—ScHoon Boarp 
CHRONICLE. 

A Manual of Etymology. 17th Thousand. 
Price 6d. 

* Ably executed. The notes are especially valuable.’ 
—EDUCATIONAL REVIEW. 
Outlines of Geography. 

Price 6d. 

* A most excellent little manual.’—Court CrrcuLar. 
The Geography of Great Britain & Ireland. 

15th Thousand. Price 6d. 

* An excellent little treatise, which we can cordially 
recommend ; it is full, accurate, and concise.’— 
EDUCATIONAL REPORTER. 

The Poetical Reader. 122nd Thousand. Price 1s. 

‘Just such a selection of spirited, genuine, and 
accredited ballads and pieces as we should wish our 
children to have at their tongues’ end.’--PaTrior. 
The How Poetical Reader. 24th Thousand. 

rice 1s. 

* We congratulate Mr. Curtis on having made so good 
a selection. It is sure to be a favourite wherever 
introduced.’—NATIONAL SCHOOLMASTER, 

The Complete Poetical Reader. Being the 
Poetical Reader and the New Poetical Reader in 
one volume. Extra cloth, gilt lettered. Price 2s. 


16l1st Thousand. 








London: SIMPKIN, 


MARSHALL, & CO, 


And all Booksellers in Town and Country. 
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LONGMANS ‘MAGAZINE ADVERTISER, 


GOODALLS HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES, 


A Single Trial solicited from those who have not yet tried these 
Splendid Preparations. 


YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


The Most Delicious Sauce in the World. 
This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest viands palatable, and the daintiest dishes 
more delicious, To Chops, Steaks, Fish, &., it is incomparable, In bottles, at 6d., 1s., and 


2s, each, 
GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 


The Best in the World. 


Makes delicious pudding without eggs, pastry without butter, and beautiful light bread 
without yeast, In 1d, packets, 6d., 1s., 2s., and 5s, tins. 


GOODALL’S QUININE WINE. 


The Best and Most Agrceable Tonic yet introduced. 


The best remedy known for Indigestion, Loss of Appetite, General Debility, &c. Restores 
delicate individuals to health, At 1s. 14d. and 2s, 3d. each bottle. 


GOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 


For making Delicious Custards without Egqs, in less time and at half the price. 


The Proprietors can recommend it to Housekeepers generally as a aseful agent in the pre- 
paration of a good custard. Give1rA Triat, Sold in boxes, 6d. and 1s, each. 


GOODALL’S GINGER BEER POWDER. 


Makes Three Gavlons, of the Best Ginger Beer in the World for 3d. 
The most valuable preparation for the production of a delicious and invigorating beverage. 


It is easily made, and is by far the cheapest and best Ginger Beer ever offered to the public, 
Sold in packets, 3d, and 6d, each, 


GOODALL’S EGG POWDER. 


Its action in Cakes, Puddings, &c., &c., resembles that of the egg in every particular, One 
penny packet will go as far as four eggs! and one sixpenny tin as far as twenty-eight. Sold 
everywhere, in 1d. packets; 6d. and 1s, tins, 


GOODALL'S BLANCMANGE POWDER. 


Makes delicious Blancmange in a few minutes. In boxes, 6d, and 1s. each. 


GOODALL’S BRUNSWICK BLACK. 


For Painting Stoves, Grates, Iron, Tin, &c. In bottles, 6d. and 1s. each. 


All the above-named Preparations may be had of all Grocers, Chemists, 
Patent Medicine Dealers, and Oilmen. 


FREEMAN’S SYRUP OF PHOSPHORUS. 


Nature’s Great Brain and Nerve Tonic and the most wonderful Blood Purifier. The highest 
Medical Authorities say that it is the only Cure for Wasting Diseases, Mental Depression, Loss 
of Energy, and Stomach Complaints. 

It is pleasant to the taste, and may be taken by the most delicately constituted. In the most 
enfeebled it builds up a NEW AND EALTHY CONSTITUTION. One dose of this Remedy 
is equal to Twenty a of Cod-Liver Oil. 

Thousands have been snatched from the brink of the grave by the timely use of Fruaman’s 


Syrup or Puospnorvs. May be had of all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors, in bottles 
at 20, 9d., 4, 6d., 11s., and 33s, 


Speclal Agents: GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., White Horse Street, LE EDS 
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GENUINE 


DUBLIN WHISKY - 
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GENUINE DUBLIN WHISKY. 


The Most Wholesome of all Spirits. 





UBLIN WHISKY, Distilled by Messrs) JOHN JAMESON & SON, ; 

GEORGE ROE & CO., WILLIAM JAMESON & CO., and JOHN 

POWER & SON, can be obtained in Wood by Wholesale Merchants and 
Dealers direct from their respective Distilleries, 
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OSPR MMSOTeraes) | \/ER! IMPORTANT 


An entirely new, enlarged, and completely revised edition of 


THE CROWN POSTAGE STAMP ALBUM 


is now ready. No pains have been spared to make this the best and most reliable stamp album ever published at 
the price. No. 1, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d.; No. 2, extra gilt, bevelled boards, &c., 3s. 6d.; No. 3, édition de luxe, on thick 
paper, printed one side only, rich morocco binding, full gilt sides and back, and gilt edges, 8s,; No. 4, same binding 


as No. 3, with patent expanding clasp, 9s. 6d, ; all post free. 


THE UNIVERSAL POSTAGE STAMP ALBUMS, 
7s. 6d., 9s., 10s., 138. 9d., 22s. 6d., and 25s. 
New Illustrated Descriptive Price List of Postage Stamps, Stamp Albums, Relief Scraps, Transfer Pictures 


&c. &c., gratis and post free. 


Selections of stamps sent on approval. 


WHITFIELD, KING, & CO., 41, 43, & 45 Lacey Street, Ipswich. 


ESTABLISHED 1869. 





WATSON’S 


For TRAVELLING DRESSES. 
For WALKING COSTUMES. 
For GIRLS’ and BOYS’ WEAR, 


ABERDEEN TWEEDS. 


New and BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS for the PRESENT SEASON. 


SPECIALITIES 


IN CHECKS AND PLAIDS 
In att THE NEW COLOURINGS ann MAKES. 


Write For PatTERNS DIRECT TO 


PATRICK WATSON & SON, 
Woollen Manufacturers, ABERDEEN. 


HIGHLAND AND SAXONY TWEEDS FOR GENTLEMEN’S WEAR. 
All parcels free in Great Britain and Ireland. Goods carefully packed for Export. 





SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT TO THE READERS OF ‘LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.’ 





A BAROMETER & THERMOMETER COMBINED 


For 4s. 6d., Carriage Paid, 5s, 


HIS great WEATHER 
INDICATOR is ac- 
knowledged to be THE 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 
The Thermometer and 
Barometer are put in a well- 
finished Walnut Frame, 
and inlaid deep, ro that 
nothing can strike the sur- 
face, making it a most 
beautiful as well as useful 
ornament, 

The Storm Glass attached 
is very accurate in fore- 
telling the changes in the 
weather twelve to forty- 
eight hoursin advance, It 
will tell what kind of a 
storm is approaching, and 
is invaluable to Navigators, 
Farmers, &c. 

The PicrortaL Wor.p, 
February 8, 1882, says— 
*It is a very neat little 
instrument, and has cor- 
rectly indicated before- 
hand all the various 
changes in the weather 
which we have recently 

= : = experienced ; armed ,with 
this little instrument we shall in future be quite in- 
dependent of the Meteorological Department.’ 

Sent, Carriage Paid, on receipt of P.O.O. for 5s., or 
63 slamps. ieee 








DRALLIM & OLIVER, 18 Ironmonger Lane, Cheapside, London, E.0. 


10,000 3s. 6d. POCKET KNIVES 


To be Sold at an EXTRAORDINARY SACRIFICE. 
Four Blades, post free, 22 stamps. Usually retailed at 3. 6d. 
7o Blades, post free, 13 stamps. Usually retailed at 2s. 6d. 

al Wome or Initials engraved on plate, 8d. extra. 
now EVER before in the 










been 
made to the British Public. 
and only for a short time will 
itbe continued. Respecting 


thousands of readers of 
man's Magazine to send 
one as a sample, and show 
their friends, feeling confi- 
dent that every pu 


finest Steel, and the Handles 
can be hadin either White or 
k I with Ger 


Silver Plate for Name. In 
finish and workmanship they 
cannot be surpassed. 


Also a few in choice 
ot 








L.M. SPECIAL COUPON. | 
On receipt of the above-mentioned amount, we agree 
to forward either of the Pocket Knives described in this 
Advertisement. and we will willingly return the money | 
| to any person dissatisfied. | 
\ (Signed) DRALLIM & OLIVER. | 


Send for our Illustrated List of Skates and other Bpeci- 
alities, ae free on comets. 
P.0.0. payable at G.P.O., London, to 
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FREEMAN'S CHLORODYNE, 
The Original and only True. 


It is allowed to be the greatest discovery of the present century, and i Gy 4X Ss 
ad K' is largely employed by the most eminent Medical Men in hospital DED SEs 
TRADE MAR and private practice in all parts of the globe. 

It is the best remedy known for CouGHs, Cotps, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, and ASTHMA. 

It effectually checks those too-often fatal diseases—FEVER, AGUE, CrouP, WHOOPING CouGH, and DIABETES, 

It acts like a charm in DIARRHa@A, and is the only specific in CHOLERA and DYSENTERY. 

It effectually cuts short all attacks of EpILEpsy, HysTERIA, PALPITATION, CONVULSIONS, and SPASMS. 

It is Ae pag palliative in NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, GouT, Tic DoLoREUX, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, and all 

ERVE Pain. 
It rapidly relieves pain from whatever cause; allays the irritation of fever; soothes and strengthens the 
system under exhausting diseases ; produces quiet and refreshing sleep, and maryellously prolongs life. 


SPECIMEN TESTIMONIALS. 
Head Quarters Staff, Cabul, May 31, 1880. 
DEAR Sir,—It is with much pleasure that I am able to state that your CHLORODYNE has been of special 
service to me in alleviating the wearisome spasms of Asthma which is here existent in an aggravated form ; many 
of my patients now come and beg me to give them that medicine which always relieves them, and which I need 


hardly say is your Chlorodyne.—Yours faithfully, 
CHARLES W. OWEN, L.B.C.P., Lon. M.R.C.S. Eng, 
Mr. R. Freeman, The Divisional Head Quarters Staff and Civil Surgeon, Cabul. 


‘THE TIMES,’ August 13, 1877. 
FRoM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT WITH THE RUSSIAN ARMY.—OKOUM, July 15, 1877. 

The want of sanitary arrangements in the Russian Camp was dreadful, and had we remained there a few 
weeks longer, dysentery and typhoid fever would have played mtre havoc in our ranks than the bombs of the 
Turks, I myself acquired an unenviable reputation as a doctor, owing to my being provided with a small bottle 
of CHLORODYNE, with which I effected miraculous cures. 

IMPORTANT CAUTION !—Four Chancery Suits terminated in favour of FREEMAN’S ORIGINAL 
CHLORODYNE, and against J. Collis Browne and J.T. Davenport. Lord Chancellor Selborne, Lord Justice 
James, and Lord Justice Mellish condemned their proceedings, and ordered them to pay all costs of the suits.— 
Reported in the Times and other Newspapers, April 29 and July 24, 1873. 

None genuine without the words, ‘Freeman’s Original Chlorodyne’ engraved on the 
Government Stamp. Testimonials from most eminent medical men accompany each botile, 
Manufactured by the Sole Inventor, RICHARD FREEMAN, Pharmacist, 70 Kennington Park Road, 
London, 8.E, ..Sold by Patent Medicine Dealers in all parts of the world, in Bottles, 1s. 14d.; 0z., 2s. 9d.; 

4 02., 4s, 6d. ; 4-pints, 11s. ; and pints, 20s. each. 











. KEATINGS | 


COUGH 
_LOZENGES | 






‘All Children suffer from them, if |/* 
suspected, ask for the CERTAIN CURE || ~°"™*"7 “B® best Xnown remedy ever 


p__Tine U1} sal Gocciescanye | COUGHS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 
KEATI | G a ° Strongly pice meg ae by the most 


| WORM TABLETS:' |, 75 onty, 1713 ana 29. | 


 _______.___ 


WHELPTONS VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 


Are one of those rare Medicines which, for their extraordinary properties 
fuk dS have gained an almost Universal Reputation. 
KS 


During a period of nearly Fifty Years they have been used most ex- 
tensively as a Fammy Mepicine, thousands having found them a simple 
and safe remedy, and one needful to be kept always at hand, 

These Pills are purely Vegetable, being entirely free from Mercury or any other Mineral, and 
those who may not hitherto have proved their efficacy will do well to give them a trial, 

Recommended for disorders of the Hzap, Cuxst, Bowexs, Liver, and Kipneys; also in Rugv- 
maTisM, Uncers, Sores, and all Sxix Diszases—these Pills being a direct Purifier of the Blood. 

In Boxes price 7}d., 1s, 1}d., and 2s, 9d., by G4. WHELPTON & SON, 3 Crane 
Court, Fleet Street, London, and sent free to any part of the United Kingdom on 
receipt of 8, 14, or 33 Stamps, Sold by all Chemists at Home and Abroad, 
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PROPRIETORS 
OF THE 


SAMPLES 


VICTORIA POST FREE 
REGINA APPLICATION. 


Sf 
Gj 
ee 
Is} 


Paper 


AND 


Envelopes. 


* Glazed and special 
surface.’ 
‘Free from hairs or 
grease.’ 


All Goods over 
| 20s. 
Carriage Paid to 
any Station in 
Great Britain or 
Ireland. 


SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa, or Chocolate Powder. 
GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA OF THE FINEST QUALITY. 


The FacuLTy pronounce it ‘the most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON, or 
; : _ Supper, and invaluable for Invalids, and Young Children.’ > j 
Being without sugar, spice, or other admixture, it suits all palates, keeps for years in all climates, and is four times the 
strength of Cocoas thickened yet weakened with arrowroot, starch, &c., and in reality cheaper than suc mixtures. 
Made instantaneously with boiling water, a Teaspoonful to a Breakfast Cup, costing less than one halfpenny. 
COCOATINA possesses remarkable sustaining properties, and is specially adapted for 
ae J early Sreakfasts. , 
In Air-tight Tins, at 1s. 6d., 3s., 53, 6d., &c., by Chemists and Grocers. 


(,oddard’s tad ‘Sauk sae mined anmmacieh 
Plate Powder 


CLEANING SILVER, ELECTRO-PLATE, &c. 
— Boxes, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. 
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GOLD MEDAL, New Zealand, 1862. 








ee ae PEN AND INKSTAND IN ONE 
wind pS. | POCKET DESK 


eee 2 ANT STYLOGRAPH 38 


a Box of 
Si7F 
(HEARSONS PATENT? dIZt 


PARR’S LIFE PILLS. |S 
A. reservoir Penholder, carrying a nibbed pen and 









They clear from the body all 
hurtful impurities, and promote 
a regular and healthy action of 
the Liver and Bowels.—Of all 
Chemists, 1s, 15d: and 2s. 9d. per 
Box. Family Packets, lls. each. 











sufficient ink for many hours’ continuous writing. Ready 
for instant use without adjustment. Non-corrodible pens, 
changeable at pleasure, fine, medium, or broad, 1s. per box. 
Fitted with Gold pen, iridium-pointed, 10s. 6d. 
N.B.—The Anti-Stylograph is not a Stylograph or pomt- 
writer, but a true PEN with nibs, to suit all writers. It 
preserves all the usual characteristics of the handwriting, 
and may therefore be used for shorthand or signatures. 


IAY BE HAD OF ALL STATIONERS, 
Wholesale only of the Sole Licensees. 


THOS.DE LA RUE & CO. LONDON 





HAY-FEVER AND COLDS 
Cured by Dr. DUNBAR’ 


ALKARAM 


SMELLING BOTTLE, 


TWO SHILLINGS AND NINEPENCE EACH, 
Which, if inhaled on the first symptoms, will at once 
remove them, and even when a cold has been neglected 
and become severe, it will give immediate relief, and 
generally cure in one day. 

To open the bottle dip the stopper into very hot 
water and rub off the isinglaes. 
Address Dr. DUNBAR, care of F, NEWBERY & SONS, 
1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, B.C, 





ROCKEDONS 





PATENT COMPRESSED PURE BICARBONATE of POTASS 
for Heartburn, Acidity, and 


INDIGESTION. 


Bicarbonate of Potass, well known as the most wholesome 
and efficient remedy, is offered in the form of small perfectly 
soluble pellets, without any admixture to effect cohesion, or 
check the free action of the alkali on the acid. Though 
only one-fourth of the usual quantity of alkali is thus 
taken. yet that small dose, thus compressed, is found to be 
most effective. Of all Chemists. 1s. and 2s, 6d. per Box. 


These remedies sent by post for Js. 1d. and 2s. 8d. 


“ F. NEWBERY & SONS (Established 4.p. 1746). 
1 King Edward Street, St. Paul’s, London, £.c, 
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PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
Engravers, Printers, Die Sinkers, Relief Stampers, and [lluminators, 


THE PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 


1, 2 CHANCERY LANE & 191, 192 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


FANCY BALLS AND PRIVATE THEATRICALS. 


THIRD AND ENLARGED EDITION, 


Containing Descriptions of upwardsof Seven Hundred Costumes, with Sixty-four Pen and Ink Sketches , 
and Sixteen full-page Coloured Illustrations of favourite Models. Price Five Shillings. 


FANCY DRESSES DESCRIBED; 


OR, WHAT TO WEAR AT FANCY BALLS. 
By ARDERN HOLT. 


‘What to wear at a Fancy Ball is often a question of momentous interest, and it is answered in every 
particular by a little book called “‘ Fancy Dresses Described.” ’"—DAILY T&LEGRAPH. 
‘The descriptions of toilets are thoroughly practical, and the Authoress may be accepted as an author ity.’ 
CourT JOURNAL, 
‘This little Manual of What to Wear at Fancy Balls will supply a real want.’—-VANITY Fair. 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, Wigmore Street and Welbeck Street, W. 


LOCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 


Is the safest and best. In a few days it gradually deepens grey or white hair to a perfectly natural shade. Recommended for 
destroying ecurf aud encouraging gro’ of new hair. Lockyer’s surpasses the effect of costly washes. 1s. 6d. Sold everywhere. 


TARAXACUM AND PODOPHYLLIN. 


This fluid, extracted from medicinal roots, is used instead of blue pill and calomel for the cure of dyspepsia, biliousness, 

ond all | all symptoms of congestion of the liver, generally pain between the shoulders, headache, drowsiness, no appetite, furred 

a taste in the morning, giddiness, isturbance of the stomach, and aeting of ‘depression. It sets the sluggish 

lives te in mot! on, very slightl i acts on the bowels, giving a sense of health and comfort epee dily. ‘araxacum and Podophyllin 
is a fluid made only by J. PEPPER, London. No other is genuine. Bottles, 2s. 9d. Sold by An Chemists. 


_ PEPPER'S QUININE AND IRON TONIC 


The best strength-giving medicine. Sold everywhere. Insist upon having it. 


‘SULPHOLINE LOTION.’ 


An external CURE for SKIN DISEASES. There is scarcely any eruption but will yield to ‘ Sulpholine’ in a few days. 
end commence to fade away. Ordinary pimples, redness, blotches, scurf, roughness vanish as if by magic; whilst old skin 
Sisocdere, Bon however dee eply rooted, * ee successfully attacks. It destroys the animalcule which cause these unsightly, 

affections, an: iT peotuees ‘a clear, healthy skin. ‘ Sulpholine’ Lotion is sold by Chemists. Bottles, 2s. ad. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY DISINFECTING SOAP, 
Never wash without it and thus ensure protection 
from infectious disease, 
‘In our hands it has proved most effective in Skin 
Diseases.’—Lancet. 


For Toilet, Bathroom, and Nursery. In purchasing demand Wright's and sec that tablet is branded ‘SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS. 


eT en ae Unrivalled for the Com- 

pe plexion for it cleanses the 

Skin, removes all impuri- 

Recommended by the ties and ensures its healthy 
entire Medical Faculty. action, 


USED BY THE PUBLIO FOR A QUARTER OF A CENTURY, 


PROPRIETORS : 
had of all rfumers, 
W. Y. WRIGHT &Co., Medicine no Vendors, &oy throughout the civilised 
SOUTHWARK, 
LONDON, Tablets, 6d. and Is. 
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LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE. 


Effervescing and Tastelons one; forming a most Invigorating, Vitalising, 
shing Beverage. 
\ Gives instant relief in mag Sea or Bri0us SICKNESS, INDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, 
>| LAssITUDE, HEARTBURN, and FrvERISH CoLps; and prevents and quickly relieves or cures the 
4¥ worst form of TYPHUS, SCARLET, JUNGLE, ‘and other FEVERS, Prickty HEAT, SMALLPOX, 
MEASLES, ERUPTIVE or SKIN COMPLAINTS, an and various other altered conditions of the Blood. 


oe. TURLEY :—'I found it act as a specific, in my experience and family, in the worst form of Scarlet 
Fever, no other ome being required.’ 
DR. a (Government Medical rot Emigrants frem the Port of Landes writes =a 1 hove great 
— y cordial febrile By to its efficacy the treatment of many of the ordinary and chronic for 1. J ——~ = 
o 
D 


forme $, Febrile Dyspe 
R. J. W. WSIN ise cost intents Aeibemitlen cctienn then ack Sucdeanabaat 
aslfldadaitsemn? 


In Patent Glass-stoppered Bottles, 28, 6d., 48. 6d., 11s., and 21s, each. 
DR. POWEL’S BALSAMIC LOZENGES, 
For secaig Asthmatic, Bronchial and Consumptive Complaints, Price ls. > per Box, 


] May be obtained of any Chemist, or Patent Medicine Vendor, or 
H. LAMPLOUGH, 113 HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


REDUCTION IN PRICE 


OF THE BEST BRANDS OF 


CHAMPAGNE. 


For Casi. Cash Price per doz. Bottles, 
Moet’s First Qualit 58s, 
Moet’s White, Dry, Bparikting Sillery 58s. 

do. Ceaguaaes = 8. 
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Do. 
we LTE Do. Brut Imperial . 
For Measurement. Cirenmference of Abdomen and Hins._ Do. do. (Ma, nums) . 1880, 


BAILEY’S PATENT ABDOMINAL Poet Jonevs Dex Fete Cossming Te 


BELTS. Highly commended by all the Medical 
Papers. Several hundred unsolicited testimonials have do. Ciaguan i. 


been received from Medical men and others. Un- Giesler’s on 
















doubtedly the greatest improvement ever effected. oO. Extra Superior ee ». 

—— ol ane a, Me shift + Amey 8 Self- Krug’ s First Quality 60s 
ustin, rice 45s., 35s., 25s.—Address the Super- * $Y a 

intendent. Ladies’ Department. _Catalogue free. au Do. Private Cuvee .. ait 64s. 6d. 








BAILEY’S ELASTIC STOCKINGS. “aut: - 





Accurately fitted, upon which the utility of these Mumm’s Extra Suality -. 64s. 
articles entirely depends. Strong, light, and porous. Do. (Magaums) 130s. 
Cotton, 5s., 6s. 6d.; Silk, 78. 6d., 10s. 6d., 143. 6d., 178. 6d. M s Ext: D: 
each. 'For pea het send the circumference at — 8 xtra Dry “ 
calf. ankle. and instep. Tllustrated Catalogue free. do. (Magnums) . oe 138s. 
‘aneseie tain orend aie atl Roederer’s Carte Blanche .. 788. 
BAILEY’ 8 TRUSSES. ible, perfectly im Piper's Blanche _.. 2s. 
ered in 3 i r y im- 
pecyion, and very cheap, suitable for infants or the Do, do. (Magnums).. 146s. 


’ 
Path. (The necessity of wearing a Truss, espec ‘ally in Hiedsieck 8 Dry Mose = 





























a werm bath. is not generally understood.) ‘irusses Veuve Pommery an a od 82s. 
with oe without springs. Every known description Veuve Clicquot i oty, on o Tam 
nm the pr ses Truss D ¢ a. 
70-20" a The Seat dlimeult cases ‘are courted, phos — uO Dry a ra = 43. 
Tilustrated Catalogue free. Bolliager's—Dry  ; Guality oe ‘ae 
BAILEY’ NS} IMPROVED _ CHEST- 5s. extra per Case of 24 Halt- Battles. 
ANDING BRACES.—Invaluable for growing a 
children, Price ie Ag. State age. Catalogue free. Delivered to Railway Station at Liverpool, Manchester, 
wa ATT tT and Birmingham, on receipt of remattance, 
BAILEY’S AIR & WATER BEDS.|) |, vraag SMITH a 
CRUTCHES, ‘ENEMA we: AR ATUS, &e. ND Co., 
Illustrated Catalogue free. sok lapas W ] N E M E RC HA N TS 
’ 


W. H. BAILEY & SON, LIVERPOOL: 9 LORD STREET. 
38 (late 16) OXFORD STREET, W.}| MmaNcHESTER: Ss imsanme iacaen 


(Six doors from Hanway Street.) BIRMINGHAM: 28 Hicu Srreer. 


The ‘EXCELSIOR’ PATENT SPRING MATTRESS. 


PATRONISED BY ROYALTY, THE MOMLITY, AND THE MEDICAL PROFESSION, 
AWARDS. 
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Thicker than Water. 


By James Payn, AutHor or ‘By Proxy,’ ‘HicH Spirits,’ &c, 


CHAPTER XIV. 


BLACK TUESDAY. 


HE Tuesday on which poor Mrs. Sotheran’s repose at Leteombe 
Dottrel was so rudely broken in upon by Mary Marvon’s letter, 
was also a black Tuesday for some other acquaintances of ours. 
Though Mr. Ralph Dornay had fulfilled his nephew’s mission so 
successfully in Park Lane (not forgetting that little incidental 
stroke of business on his own account), all was not rose colour with 
him. He was under a promise to return forthwith to the Aglaia 
Club to inform his young relative how he had sped upon his errand ; 
and this was not an agreeable thing to look forward to. He had 
done what he had been required to do it was true; but he had also 
slightly exceeded his instructions. As to his wooing of the widow, 
that was his own affair, and one moreover that was not likely 
to transpire very quickly; but the consciousness that he had 
entrusted her with Mary Marvon’s letter made him a little uncom- 
fortable, not because of the breach of trust involved in it, but of 
the possible consequences. Uncle Ralph took it for granted that 
Mrs. Beckett would read the letter and that then there would be a 
row with Mary. Of course Mary would stick to Edgar ; she knew too 
well on which side her bread was brttered to do otherwise ; and she 
would certainly inform him that Mrs. Beckett had been his uncle’s 
postmistress, An explanation of that circumstance would then be 
VOL. I. NO, IV, BB 
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demanded of him, and Ralph foresaw that there might be a serious 
misunderstanding—he even termed it, as he revolved the idea in 
his own mind, ‘a rough and tumble ’—with his young relative. 

The ties of blood, as we know, were dear to him; if the 
phrase ‘ thicker than water’ was to be erased from his vocabulary 
it would be a serious hiatus ;—but still that might even happen, and 
welcome, if he could only make sure of the widow. He had made 
a great step towards that goal, but he had not reached it. And of 
the truth of the proverb that ‘there’s many a slip ’twixt the cup 
and the lip’ he thad had a very recent experience in Edgar’s own 
ease. It behoved him for the present, at least, like a villain in a 
melodrama, ‘ to dissemble.’ 

Anything less like a villain than Mr. Ralph Dornay looked, 
however, as he entered the apartment at the Aglaia Club common 
to himself and nephew, it was difficult to imagine. His jaunty 
step, his assuring smile, and the cheerfulness of the tone in which he 
said, ‘ Edgar, my boy, I congratulate you, all spoke of a mind at ease 
and of the consciousness of benefits conferred upon a fellow creature. 

‘What a capital fellow you are,’ cried Edgar, taking his out- 
stretched hand, and pressing it eagerly. ‘You’ve seen her, of 
course ?’ 

*T should rather think I had.’ 

‘Well, whatam ‘I todo? When am Ito come? I can’t see her 
in Park Lane, of cvurse.’ 

‘Well, I should think not. What the deuce should you want to 
see her for?’ 

‘Want to see her for? What a question. Of course I want to 
see Mary.’ 





Then Uncle Ralph perceived his mistake. 

‘ Oh, the girl,’ he said; ‘I thought you meant the widow—it was 
the widow, you will be good enough to remember, to whom you 
sent me; I did not go to her on my own account.’ 

‘Of course not; I had forgotten,’ said Edgar, turning very red. 
‘So the widow’s all right, is she ?’ 

‘IT hope she is; I did my very best for you, but let me tell you 
it was a very ticklish job. That is, I mean, it looked so. How- 
ever, as it turns out, it was all a mistake.’ 

‘ What was a mistake? That she asked me to marry her?’ 

In the excitement of the moment Edgar forgot that he had 
never disclosed this fact to his uncle. 

‘If she did that it most certainly was a mistake, a very great 
mistake,’ said Uncle Ralph gravely. ‘I think, however, that must 
have been a conclusion, Edgar, which—ahem!—’ Here he hesitated ; 
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the sentence was difficult to round, but, nerved perhaps by some 
association of ideas, he presently added, ‘which you must have 
rather jumped at.’ 

‘ Well, well, the point is that you have got me out of it,’ suid 
Edgar impatiently. ‘It would certainly have been a terrible busi- 
ness to have become entangled with a woman of that kind. I con- 
fess I should not have liked to have been ticketed “ Fortune 
hunter” for the rest of my days, which would most certainly have 
happened.’ 

‘Considering the great disparity in your years, no doubt 
disagreeable things might have been said,’ admitted Uncle 
Ralph. 

‘The disparity in years was nothing, my good sir; on the con- 
trary, that would have been something to the credit side of my 
account : it was my want of money that made it so dreadful.’ 

‘Want of money is always dreadful,’ replied Uncle Ralph ; 
‘ people who have got lots of it don’t understand that. You should 
have seen Mrs. Beckett tear that cheque of yours to pieces; it 
would have been just the same had it beena 5001. note. However, 
her little feeling of irritation was soon over.’ 

‘ Indeed,’ said Edgar drily. He was glad that he was free, but 
he would not have been displeased had his enfranchisement cost 
the widow a struggle. 

‘Yes; she said that such a misapprehension on your part was an 
impertinence, but that young men would be young men.’ 

‘Which nodoubt was her objection to them,’ said Edgar cynically. 

‘ It was a very natural objection to them in one in her posi- 
tion,’ returned Uncle Ralph, who thought he saw an opportunity 
of hinting without offence at his own recent proceedings. ‘ If Mrs. 
Beckett ever marries again, it would be, as she gave me to un- 
derstand, some person of mature years and good connections, but 
with nothing particular about him which should cause her to be 
talked about in any way.’ 

‘Such a person as Mr. Ralph Dornay, for example,’ observed 
Edgar scornfully. 

‘She might do worse,’ said Uncle Ralph, with a slight flush ; 
‘indeed but for me (as we have seen) she would have done worse.’ 

Edgar Dornay knew something of women, but a great deal about 
men. ‘So so: youhave been making a stepping stone of your 
prostrate friend to higher things, have you, Mr. Ralph?’ he said 
with bitter significance. ‘ However, my honour is not concerned 
in that matter. Did you give my note to Miss Marvon?’ 
BBQ 
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‘T left it for her, sir’ Here there was a knock at the door ; 
it was generally Uncle Ralph who said ‘ Come in,’ as he performed 
all other little offices that took trouble off his nephew’s shoulders. 
But he now turned to the window, and playing on the pane with his 
fingers, began to whistle a popular melody. Edgar opened the door 
himself, and took a note from the servant’s hand. At the sight of 
the superscription his heart went pit-a-pat, just as though, instead 
of being a member of the Aglaia Club, which, to say truth, was a 
somewhat ‘used up’ and ‘nil admirari’ society, he was a young 
man from the country receiviny his first epistle from his Dulcinea. 
He felt inclined to put his hand in his pocket and (though con- 
trary to the regulations of the establishment) give the waiter who 
brought it a sovereign. Fortunately he restrained himself, or he 
would certainly have regretted his generosity. 


‘Dear Sir,—Mrs. Beckett has just handed me your letter, as 
well as your note of Saturday addressed to herself. I have no 
more to say to you save that I wish you well. 

‘Yours sincerely, 
‘ Mary Marvon.’ 


Edgar turned upon his uncle like a wild cat. 

‘You are a most infernal scoundrel, Mr. Ralph Dornay.’ 

‘ Sir—Edgar—you must have lost your senses.’ 

‘No, sir; so far as you are concerned, at least, 1 have found 
them. If there is one word of truth in you, answer me this. 
To whom did you give my letter to Mary?’ 

‘To herself, of course. That is to say,’ he stammered, ‘I 
would have done so had I had the opportunity. She was out, and 
so I left it for her.’ 

‘In whose hands? You gave it to Mrs. Beckett. You may 
deny it or not as you please ; I say, you gave it to Mrs. Beckett.’ 

Edgar Dornay piqued himself on his aristocratic immobility ; 
but his manner just now had anything but that ‘repose which 
marks the stamp of Vere de Vere.’ Uncle Ralph, however, was 
not afraid of him; to do him justice, he was no coward. 

‘TI had no alternative,’ he answered quietly ; ‘ she insisted upon 
it; you have no idea what a state she was in.’ 

Edgar Dornay flung open the door, and pointing to the stair- 
case, exclaimed in a voice of thunder, ‘Go!’ 

‘Pooh! pooh! my good fellow,’ said the other, bestowing his 
massive frame on an arm-chair, from which it would have been 
difficult to remove him without mechanical appliances ; ‘if you talk 
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of going, the notice to quit must come from me. If you choose 
to step down to the manager’s room, you will find that the registered 
occupant of these apartments is myself, and that you are only a 
lodger.’ 

Edgar paused; for one moment he thought of precipitating 
himself upon Uncle Ralph, and administering that mysterious 
punishment called ‘condign’ upon his portly person, but more 
prudent counsels prevailed. 

‘ You treacherous blackguard,’ he simply said ; and walked out 
of the room, slamming the door behind him. 

Uncle Ralph drew a long breath, and wiped his forehead with 
his pockethandkerchief. 

‘There, that’s over,’ he muttered; ‘I’ve burnt my boats. I 
had no idea that Edgar had such a temper. He has not behaved 
like a gentleman, much less like a Dornay. It is plain that that 
girl has been comparing letters and rejected him. The words 
applied to me by my own nephew were “ treacherous blackguard.” 
How true it is,’ he added, as he lit a cigar, ‘that women are at 
the bottom of every mischief in this world.’ 

Nevertheless, though he took things with such philosophy, 
neither that evening, nor the next day, were such as could be 
marked with white in the calendar of Uncle Ralph. We can also 
imagine that the feelings of his nephew Edgar, houseless and for 
the present compelled to put up with such accommodation as could 
be afforded by an hotel, were not very enviable. 

At Beckett House, too, matters were very melancholy. Mr. 
Rennie was away from London on business, drawing up marriage 
settlements for some country client, or assisting, with the same 
imperturbable face, at his interment, and would not be at home 
till the next day, so that both Mary’s letter to him, and that of 
Mrs. Beckett, necessarily remained unanswered. The two women 
sat alone and apart revolving many things in their sad hearts. 
There were no visitors except Mr. Ralph Dornay, who came to 
luncheon with the widow as agreed upon. 

She sat with him in the dining room for some time after the 
meal was over, as she had sat with Edgar three days ago; but with 
very different feelings. She had quite resolved to marry Uncle 
Ralph, and told him so without the least embarrassment or reserve ; 
but he was not so foolish as to indulge in raptures. Like the 
young lady in humble life, chronicled by Mr. Locker, who thought 
in her humility that matrimony was ‘too good for the likes of 
her,’ he was really somewhat overwhelmed by his own good fortune, 
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and this feeling gave him the very manner which was, perhaps, 
under the circumstances, the most agreeable to the widow. Sir 
Walter Raleigh, after that successful sacrifice of his cloak to the 
mud, might have so behaved himself to Queen Elizabeth. The 
widow told him frankly that it was her intention to remain her 
own mistress and have the spending of her own money; and that 
in case of her demise he would by no means find himself a 
millionaire. A less intelligent lover would have protested that, 
if death took her from him, wealth or poverty would be equally 
indifferent to him; but Uncle Ralph only said that whatever 
arrangements she might choose to make would be acceptable to 
him, and would, in any case, be far beyond his deserts or expecta- 
tions. 

‘ There is only one thing,’ he said gravely, ‘which I have to 
regret in this hour of happiness ; I am afraid it will cost me my 
nephew’s affection.’ 

The widow looked at him with angry eyes, as though she 
would have said, ‘ What if it does ?’ 

‘You see he has not only lost you, madam, but through 
his very foolish and injudicious conduct he has also lost Miss 
Marvon.’ 

‘She has rejected him, has she ?’ flashed out the widow. It 
was for her the happiest moment of the interview. 

‘Yes, she has rejected him; and he lays his misfortunes at my 
door, because I gave you his letter to Miss Marvon.’ 

This was Uncle Ralph’s best stroke. Mrs. Beckett knew the 
value set by him upon ‘family connections,’ and appreciated what 
he had done accordingly. He had actually laid her under an 
obligation. 

‘You will not have to regret, Mr. Dornay,’ she said, with a 
magnificent significance, ‘the having risked a quarrel with your 
nephew for my sake.’ 

‘I shall certainly never regret it,’ he replied with an inclina- 
tion of his head and a drop in his voice; ‘“ blood is thicker than 
water,” but there are claims which are even less to be denied than 
those of kindred.’ 

This speech, on which Uncle Ralph plumed himself very much, 
was unhappily lost upon the widow, who had by this time—so 
swift and slantwise are the thoughts of women—lost sight of him 
and his self-sacrifice altogether. 

‘She communicated with him, I suppose, by letter?’ observed 
Mrs, Beckett abruptly, 
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‘She? who? oh, Miss Marvon.—Yes. She gave it him pretty 
stiff, I fancy.’ 

Uncle Ralph had been so utterly thrown off his guard by the 
widow’s change of front, that he forgot to keep up his heroic vein ; 
while moreover the remembrance of his nephew’s behaviour disin- 
clined him to mince matters. 

‘Mary has plenty of spirit,’ observed Mrs. Beckett approvingly. 
She would have been better pleased if Edgar had jilted Mary ; 
but even as it was there was much to be thankful for. However 
it had come about, Mary was not going to have him. From that 
moment remorse for her treatment of the young girl awoke in her 
breast. She would have settled a thousand a year on her at once, 
with a great deal of pleasure. 

Unhappily, however, one cannot liquidate everything by 
cheque. 

As Mrs. Beckett and Mr. Dornay passed through the hall on 
their way upstairs, who should be standing there, hat in hand, but 
Mr. Charles Sotheran. The meeting was most embarrassing for 
the widow, but she smiled and held out her hand to him in the 
old way. 

‘Why, Charley, what brings you here ?’ 

‘Oh, nothing,’ he stammered ; ‘ that is, as I was crossing the 
Park, I just looked in. They told me you were not at home. 
It’s of no consequence.’ 

‘There must have been some mistake in your case, though it 
is true I did deny myself to ordinary visitors,’ said the widow 
quietly. ‘What is it, Simmons ?’ 

My lady’s maid having just descended from the upper regions 
was standing in the doorway that led from the servants’ rooms 
with a hesitating look. 

‘Only a message from Miss Marvon for Mr. Sotheran, my 
lady; her kind regards, but she feels too indisposed to see him.’ 

‘Yes, I know poor Miss Marvon has a headache,’ said the 
widow addressing Charley with an assuring smile; ‘ perhaps another 
day.’ 

‘Just so; Pll call again,’ said Charley, retiring with much 
precipitation. 

It was not to be expected that the young man should have his 
wits so much at command as a lady of fifty and of fashion ; but he 
was an intelligent fellow and could give a shrewd guess at what 
had happened. 

‘By Jingo! there has been a row,’ was his muttered ex- 
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clamation as soon as he found himself on the outside of the front 
door. ‘She called Mary “Miss Marvon.” But what can be the 
meaning of that medieval Adonis being alone with Mrs. Beckett 
when she is denied to visitors? She surely never can f 

He did not complete the sentence because some picture 
presented itself to his mind (which was of a humorous cast) that 
caused him to burst into a roar of laughter. 

Mrs. Beckett heard it, for it came through the open window 
into her drawing-room ; but, luckily for Charley, or even perhaps 
for Uncle Ralph, she did not guess its cause. 








CHAPTER XV. 
FRIENDS IN NEED. 


On Wednesday morning Mary got her letter from Letcombe 
Dottrel. She had not much hope that it would do otherwise than 
confirm her fears as to her parentage; still she hada hope. To 
the philosopher it is, or should be, a matter of no consequence 
by what means he comes into the world; it is one of those 
questions which does not concern him personally at all, but is 
peculiar to the preceding generation; but then we are not all 
philosophic. No man, indeed, who is not a fool thinks any less of 
a fellow-creature because of his birth at all, since it is a matter 
beyond his own control. But unhappily there are so many fools 
amongst us that they form a sort of spurious public opinion such 
as prevails in schools which are said to have a ‘bad tone.’ It is 
impossible, indeed, for persons who have the bar sinister on their 
shields not to be aware of the prejudice that exists against them 
among this class of persons ; and if they are of a sensitive disposi- 
tion, it rankles in them, as though a man should blush for shame 
because he hears it whispered, ‘ that fellow has red hair.’ Mary 
Marvon, for example, felt that it would be a great aggravation of 
her unhappy lot in the world to find herself illegitimate. _ 

‘My dear Mary,’ wrote Mrs. Sotheran, * your letter has dis- 
tressed me beyond expression. If I am to answer your most 
painful question by the simple “ yes ” or “no,” which you request 
of me, I must needs say “ yes”; for alas, it is true that you are 
illegitimate. I cannot, however, confine myself to that bald 
statement of fact, and, on the other hand, I scarcely know how 
much, or how little, I ought to say. The circumstances of -your 
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birth are known only to myself and one other living person ; they 
are a secret which I am under a solemn promise never to disclose ; 
but this much I may tell you, or rather, since you insist upon 
learning “your true position in the world,” I needs must: your 
parents were of widely different social rank, but have long gone 
to that world where there are no such distinctions; they have 
passed, remember, beyond our judgment; it is no longer neces- 
sary to be just when you think of them, but only to be kind and 
pitiful. Your mother, though she sinned through love, is now an 
angel. As sure as there is a Heaven, Mary, she is there. Your 
father-—well, I will only say of him that your mother forgave him 
the wrong he did her, and loved him to the last. It was from the 
apprehension, my dear girl, that you might press me upon this 
unhappy subject, that I have not done for you all I might have 
done; that, in particular, I have seemed to fall short (for one 
thing) in the exercise of hospitality towards you. And yet (though 
I cannot explain this matter) I was not prompted in this by selfish 
motives only. As regards your future prospects, I may say that 
they are somewhat better than you have been led to expect. I 
thought it best—I have done everything for what I thought was for 
the best, believe me—to make little of your expectations ; but as a 
matter of fact you will be always out of the reach of want. A 
member of your father’s family has hitherto supplied the means for 
your maintenance—not grudgingly, but as a cheerful giver—and 
will continue to supply it.’ 

‘ Never,’ exclaimed Mary, striking the letter vehemently with 
a passionate hand. ‘ Never, so help me Heaven, will I take one 
farthing from that source!’ Her face was suffused with a burning 
blush. Her very heart seemed hot with shame. 

‘For your present necessity,’ continued Mrs. Sotheran, ‘ in case 
you may be in want of money, I enclose five five-pound notes of 
which I have a store in trust for you. Charley will see you to- 
morrow concerning a temporary home; there are some good people 
from this parish who let lodgings in London, with whose address he 
will furnish you. It is terrible that you should be driven from 
your present quarters so suddenly, so unreasonably, so unjustly ; but 
I can see that you must leave them without delay. Mrs. Beckett 
has not written to me; a sure sign (if I needed it) of her being 
in the wrong in this matter; what she told you she had no right 
to say, in any sense. She did not know it to be true, since, as I 
have said, only one person beside myself is in possession of the 
secret of your birth. O Mary, believe that my heart is with you, 
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though I have no words to say so. And if there is no counsel in 
this letter such as you have a right to look for, do not suppose 
that it will not come ; but I must have time to think and plan what 
is best to be done. 
‘ Ever yours, 
‘ JANE SOTHERAN.’ 


The effect of Mrs. Sotheran’s letter upon Mary Marvon, 
although its contents had been anticipated and therefore dis- 
counted, was peculiar. It softened her heart towards her un- 
known mother; awoke in her all sorts of tender feelings towards 
the poor and unprotected of her own sex, such as even her 
charity had not previously included; but it hardened her against 
her father. Mr. Beryl Paton would have highly approved of her 
sentiments in this respect. The tie of blood—so far from its hav- 
ing any cementing quality with her—had an attraction of repulsion. 
She dwelt upon it in spite of herself, but she never wished to 
hear it spoken of by others. If Mrs. Sotheran could have looked 
into her heart she would have had no fear of an embarrassing 
question from her young friend’s lips; on the subject of her birth 
they were henceforth sealed. It was a satisfaction to her to reflect 
that Mrs. Beckett had no real knowledge of the matter; and she 
was less angry with her for her pretence of yomneening: it than she 
would have been had she actually done so. 

Again, though Mrs. Sotheran’s communication pained her 
in some respects, it acted as a tonic, strengthening her to 
endure the lardness of others. She had learnt within that last 
half hour to suffer and be strong. The world had no longer any 
joys to offer, but she had henceforth one passionate desire—to 
make herself independent of it. It was terrible to her to reflect 
that she had hitherto been supported by her father’s relatives; it 
seemed to her like living on the wages of her mother’s shame. 
From whose hand she had received them she had no curiosity to 
inquire. Mrs. Sotheran’s ‘assurance that they had been ungrud- 
gingly given awoke no sentiment of gratitude. If the -donor 
imagined that he had made reparation to her for another’s wrong 
he was mistaken. The desire of her soul was to work till she 
had earned the whole sum to the last farthing, and then to fling it 
back to him. She would have liked to have put those five five- 
pound notes into an envelope and return them by the next post, 
but she felt that her possession of them would the sooner enable 
her to repay the whole debt. She had already a plan in her 
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mind for gaining a maintenance, but money was necessary for her 
to start with. Mrs. Beckett’s cheque would indeed suffice for 
that; but these twenty-five pounds, being the exact sum she 
needed for a certain purpose, would give her an immense adyan- 
tage in her race for wealth. 

Mrs. Sotheran’s allusion to counsel to come was as clear as 
daylight to her. It was evident that that person was not at hand 
from whom it was natural that she should seek advice, and without 
whom, in material matters, she could not stir. That person would 
never be troubled for help or counsel any more. As for Mrs. 
Sotheran, Mary felt nothing but love and gratitude for her; 
albeit she had not seen the tears which that poor lady had shed over 
her own communication, and knew nothing of the pains and labour 
she had spent upon it, with a result far from satisfactory to herself ; 
for her reflection, when all was said, had been similar to that in- 
dulged in by the gentleman in liquor, ‘too much, yet not enough.’ 

From her window, which commanded a view of Park Lane, 
Mary presently saw Mr. Rennie arrive ina hansom. He did not 
come upstairs for many minutes, during which she waited for him 
with a calmness which amazed herself. It arose perhaps from the 
fact that she had come to the end of her emotions. She had 
gone through so much within the last twenty-four hours that only 
the dregs of feeling were left within her. There was nothing 
more of moment—or what seemed to her of moment—to be dis- 
cussed. She could trust Mr. Rennie’s discretion, if not his deli- 
cacy, not to pry into matters that would give her pain. She had 
heard him converse with Mrs. Beckett, upon matters connected 
with her two marriages, with the most admirable adroitness, 
which he owed partly to experience in his profession, partly to 
his own good taste, and partly to the fact that he had long dis- 
encumbered himself of curiosity; and she took it for granted that 
his present delay was caused by her hostess, who had waylaid him 
upon his way to her. 

(Here she was wrong. The lawyer had business with the 
widow, as we know, upon her own account, though it was true 
there was no great hurry about that. She was not so eager now 
concerning those matrimonial arrangements respecting Uncle 
Ralph as she had been when they concerned his nephew.) 

Of course, Mrs. Beckett would tell the story of their quarre 
in her own way ; but Mary had confidence in the lawyer’s astute- 
ness to see through what was false in it; and if he did not do so, 
what did it matter? What did anything matter? Still, when 
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she heard Simmons’ step upon the stairs, followed by a heavier 
tread, the bruised heart of the poor girl beat more quickly. Though 
she had been beaten on the wheel so long she had not had her 
coup de grace ; she was still sensitive to pain. The door opened : 
‘Please ma’am, Mr. Sotheran to see you.’ It was Charley. 

The young man was very pale aud wore a look of distress and 
pain that was very foreign to his countenance. 

‘Good heavens, Mary! What is this?’ he inquired in tender 
yet excited tones. 

‘What is what?’ said Mary. Her words were cold and hushed 
as falling snow. She had become frigid in amoment. It was the 
miracle of Pygmalion reversed. The sight of him, strange to say, 
had at once brought Edgar and her dead love to her remembrance. 
To speak of him in this young man’s presence was impossible. 

‘Why your going away? your quarrel with Mrs. Beckett?’ 
continued Charley. ‘Is it not true then—what my mother writes 
me ?’” 

‘That there has been a quarrel? No. That I am going to 
leave Beckett House ? Yes. We have agreed to part, that is all. 
It is a subject I cannot discuss.’ 

‘Of course not; why should you do so? As though I did not 
know on whose side the fault lies,’ 

‘ There was no fault, Charley.’ 

She could not ignore his partisanship, or rather the affection 
that prompted it; but it pained her. Perhaps he thought, now 
Edgar was uprooted from her heart, that he might replace him 
there. If so, it was a mistake indeed ; nothing would ever grow 
where that love had grown. Still Charley meant kindly. 

‘There was no fault,’ she answered; ‘or rather, I should say, 
there were faults on both sides. Mrs. Beckett said things which 
she should not have said, which perhaps she already repents of 
saying, and I forgot in my anger that she had previously shown 
great kindness to me.’ 

‘It did not cost her much, and she could afford it,’ said 
Charley bitterly ; ‘moreover, she was repaid ten times over, as I 
mean to tell her. For once in her life she shall hear the truth.’ 

‘ Charley, Charley, remember what you owe her.’ 

‘Ido,’ he answered grimly. ‘I am going to give her a present 
in return for it; a piece of my mind as a parting gift.’ 

‘You speak like a boy, and a spoilt boy,’ said Mary severely. 
‘I will not urge that in doing as you propose you will deprive 
yourself of a powerful friend, for such an argument would only 
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make you more obstinate. You imagine that you are about to 
make a self-sacrifice, instead of which you are merely about to 
indulge your inclination and flatter your own independence by a 
display of indignation. I am willing to believe,’ she added more 
mildly, touched by his pained look, ‘that you are also actuated by 
a regard for myself; if that be so, you will show it best by taking 
no action in this matter, which concerns Mrs. Beckett and myself 
only.’ 

‘I will never do anything you do not wish, Mary,’ answered 
the young man humbly. 

The diplomacy of this rejoinder, though the Probate clerk did 
not know it, would have done credit to the Foreign Office ; for in 
showing his obedience to Mary’s behest he had delicately 
indicated his own devotion. 

‘In the letter from my mother,’ he went on, ‘ she spoke of 
Mrs. Wilder, who used to be at Letcombe Dottrel, and who has 
apartments to let near Russell Square. It is not so fashionable as 
Park Lane, but very convenient.’ Here the young man blushed 
from the consciousness that he lodged within a few streets of the 
house in question. ‘I have been to look at the place this morn- 
ing: it will be a great change from this I need not say.’ And 
he looked round the walls of the bright little room with a half sigh. 

‘I can get on without leather picked out in gold, and a dado,’ 
said Mary smiling. ‘But I am afraid even Mrs. Wilder’s esta- 
blishment will be beyond my means, Charley.’ 

‘Oh no; here are her terms.’ He produced a card: ‘It’s as 
cheap as—I mean quite cheap and clean,’ he said with an earnest- 
ness born of his narrow escape from the vulgar metaphor. ‘ They’re 
country people, you know.’ 

‘A thousand thanks; [’ll think about it, and let you know, 
Charley.’ 

‘Do, Mary ; remember, it’s very convenient. Can I do any-~ 
thing more for you—anything ?’ 

‘No, Charley, not at present. I must wish you good-bye now. 
Mr. Rennie is coming to see me on business.’ 

That gentleman indeed was at the door as they shook hands 
at parting. He shot one glance at the two young people—which 
erred on the side of comprehensiveness, since it took in some- 
what more than had taken place—and settled-down to business as 
the door closed. 

‘So you are going to “ flit,” Miss Mary?’ 

The abruptness of his inquiry was more than atoned fo by 
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the kindness of the lawyer’s tone. It made her understand at 
once that whatever the widow had said to him it had not 
prejudiced him against herself; while, on the other hand, it freed 
her from all embarrassment; it was clear that no questions were 
to be asked. 

‘Yes, Mr. Rennie; if you will be so good as to recommend 
some respectable lodgings I shall be deeply obliged; I felt that I 
had no right to trouble you on such a matter, but I had no other 
friend to whom I could apply.’ 

‘I should not have thought that from what I saw just now,’ 
observed the lawyer with a twinkle at the corners of his mouth. 

‘Oh, as to Charley,’ said Mary with the least tinge of a blush, 
‘he is scarcely old enough to be an adviser. I never even thought 
of him. He called upon his own account, that is, in consequence 
of a letter from his mother.’ 

‘To be sure: Mrs, Sotheran is of course aware of your inten- 
tion to change your quarters.’ 

‘Yes; she has suggested that I should make use of some 
acquaintance of hers who lets lodgings; but her terms are too 
expensive ; very far indeed beyond my means.’ 

‘I should have thought Mrs. Sotheran would have been as 
good a judge of that matter as yourself; being a housekeeper, 
perhaps even a better judge.’ 

‘ Every one knows his own affairs best,’ said Mary stiffly. 

‘That is a principle which no lawyer can admit for a moment, 
my dear young lady. However, let us grant it to save time. I 
know one or two lodging-houses that are not dens of thieves; it 
is a question of price. What do you wish to pay a week ?’ 

Mary named so smail a sum that the lawyer almost opened 
his eyes. ‘I shall not require a sitting room,’ she explained 
hastily. ‘You must know that I have a very slender purse.’ 

‘Young people do not always understand their own position,’ 
said the lawyer gently ; ‘it is true that they generally exaggerate 
their revenues; but sometimes they are unnecessarily cautious.’ 

‘I understand my own position perfectly well, Mr. Rennie.’ 

There was an involuntary bitterness in her tone which did not 
escape the other’s ears. — 

‘But you have friends, relatives perhaps. I hope that you 
will reconsider the matter—for these things are serious—in case 
any tiff has occurred. Pray do not think me impertinent; I speak 
as a friend.’ 

*No doubt; I thank you for it; but I assure you that you are 
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mistaken. ‘There is no one on whom I have the slightest claim. 
I am quite alone in the world. The kindness you have always 
shown me emboldened me to ask your advice. I heard you 
mention on one occasion the case of some young lady who earned 
her living by copying pleadings by a certain method so as to be as 
clear as print.’ 

‘To be sure; by the type-writer; an ingenious machine but 
very dear.’ 

‘I have the money to buy one; and from what you said, 1 
think I could quickly learn to use it.’ 

‘It is a poor way of getting a living, Miss Marvon.’ 

‘It is not so remunerative as being a prima donna, no doubt, 
but then I have no voice,’ said Mary smiling. ‘If you would put 
me in the way of purchasing such a machine and of securing a 
respectable lodging, you would greatly oblige me, Mr. Rennie.’ 

‘Your first request is easy enough; as to the second, I do 
know of such a place,’ said the lawyer thoughtfully; ‘it is-a 
boarding house for ladies only. That is so far suitable, and no 
one is expected to take a private sitting room. The proprietor, 
one Tidman and his wife, are honest kindly folk ; but the fare, I 
dare say, is not very luxurious, nor the apartments overwell 
furnished.’ And Mr. Rennie looked round the room with a sense 
of contrast in his eye, as Charley had done when recommending 
Mrs. Wilder’s establishment. 

‘Beggars must not be choosers,’ said Mary, ‘or I should say 
rather,’ she added (with what the professors of the art of self- 
defence call ‘ quick recovery’), ‘that persons who have to make 
their own way in the world, and who find fault with plain living 
and simple accommodation, do not deserve to make it.’ 

The lawyer smiled. He had always liked his glass of port and 
two high pillows. 

‘ And are you ina great hurry to migrate, my dear young lady ?’ 

‘Yes; I should like to do so to-day if possible.’ 

‘Very good. If a bower is vacant in the Tidman paradise 
you shall hear from me in a couple of hours. You will not forget, 
however, when you are translated into it’—here he held out his 
hand in farewell—‘ that you have still friends on earth.’ 

‘I shall never forget you, Mr. Rennie, nor your kindness to an 
orphan girl.’ 

‘Tut, tut, don’t talk like that ; it’s true I’ve done nothing for 
you, but the very suggestion is injurious to my profession. The 
widow and the orphan are its natural prey.’ 
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As he spoke the last words, he turned his back to her; an act 
—for she was weeping—that showed more true politeness than 
ten thousand bows and simpers. 

‘What a kind man he is!’ thought poor Mary, left to herself, 
‘and how delicate it was of him to forbear to press me with 
interrogations. A woman would never have been satisfied till I 
had told her all, or quarrelled with me for not telling her.’ 

‘It’s a sad case,’ muttered the lawyer, as he drove away; ‘I 
saw from the first glance at her face that compromise was out of 
the question. Mrs. Beckett would have been glad enough of it; 
she will soon wish she had her “ companion ” back again, poor silly 
woman, instead of the other; but the girl is made of sterner stuff. 
*“‘T am quite alone in the world,” she said. “There is no one on 
whom I have the slightest claim.” That’s a strong thing to say 
and to feel, as I could see she did. I have never known any one 
who has not had a claim, real or imaginary, on somebody. The 
poor girl must be illegitimate.’ 





CHAPTER XVI. 
THE PHILANTHROPIST. 


In London, which is equal to half-a-dozen great towns clubbed 
together, there are half-a-dozen great towns, each so different 
from the rest that it might well be in another hemisphere. In 
some quarters, notably in the vicinity of the Victoria Station, where 
blocks of buildings, each emulating an hotel de ville, are numer- 
ous, the astonished visitor exclaims, ‘How foreign!’ but in the 
district I have in my mind he would make use of no such 
ejaculation. There is nothing like it either on the Continent or 
anywhere else: it is unique. Nor is that circumstance to be 
regretted. The streets are narrow; the shops mean and dirty; 
and the neighbourhood is low. And the people. ‘Ah! the 
people.’ It cannot indeed be said of them, in the words of the 
poet, that— ‘ 

They are neither man nor woman, 

They are neither brute nor human : 

They are ghouls— 


but they are certainly very peculiar. ‘The British shibboleth’ of 
which Byron wrote is in all their mouths, but by no means spoken 
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with the British accent. It is only the female portion of the in- 
habitants that is native; the male is polyglot. Every nation under 
heaven, provided only it has a seaboard, has here its representatives. 
That they are of the earth earthy, in the spiritual sense, is only 
too true; but materially they are of the sea marine; and every- 
thing in the district smells—and smells very badly—of their 
calling. Flags flutter from every house-top as well as from the 
masts that tower everywhere above the chimney tops; nautical 
instrument makers, outfitters, ship purveyors, abound. These 
represent the export trade of the place; but the imports are 
much more remarkable. Shell shops, heathen idol emporiums, 
wild beast menageries, are as numerous as the establishments for 
the sale of toffee and penny fiction elsewhere. Fiction is here at 
a discount ; no one reads it, though for the raw material of it 
there is a glut in the market. Who can behold yonder swart, 
ear-ringed Spaniard, that ringleted Italian, that shivering Lascar 
(bound for the opium shop), without the suggestion of a story, 
not, perhaps, altogether suitable for family reading. Negroes, 
Norsemen, Frenchmen, all as far apart in character as in 
clime, but with one thing common to all, a rolling gait—for 
each has his sea-legs on. Very good fellows some of them, no 
doubt ; but others, as one cannot help imagining, pirates or sea 
robbers, murderers of apprentices, plunderers of passengers, 
scuttlers of ships. This, however, may be a morbid fancy. To 
the esthetic mind it is difficult to think evil of men who wear 
rings in their ears, and are devoted to the fair sex. Of the latter 
fact there can be no question, or that the tender feeling is re- 
ciprocated. There is no coyness among the ladies in this latitude, 
nor is the ‘absence of the sun’ essential to the interchange of 
endearment ; and there are some very pretty quarrels in conse- 
quence arising from the same cause which provoked the Trojan War. 

Among the heterogeneous throng that crowds the narrow 
pavements this sultry afternoon, a tall, white-bearded man is con- 
spicuous, partly because he has no sign of the sea about him, but 
chiefly because he is well dressed. It would have looked better 
had I written ‘because of his aristocratic air,’ which, indeed, he 
possessed in a remarkable degree; but I have observed that 
no aristocratic air can overcome the effect of a bad hat, and 
it is well to give honour where honour is due. In Pall Mall 
this man would have attracted little attention; his long white 
moustaches hanging like stalactites from his lip ; his far-sweeping 
beard, white and fine as spun glass, would have been set down to 
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mere eccentricity, while his apparel would have differed little 
from that of others. But in the place where he now found him- 
self the ordinary garb of a man of fashion was a stranger sight than 
the robe of the Lascar, or the pigtail of the Chinaman. The ear- 
ringed, ringleted sailors; the bonnetless, slightly-draped nymphs 
of the neighbourhood ‘ standing at the corners of the streets,’ just 
as they did in Jewry in King Solomon’s time; the vendors of 
cauls and charms lounging at their shop doors in wait for the 
Superstitious, all turned to look at him as he strode by. 

If they had known who and what manner of man he was, they 
would have stared harder, and not a few of them would have en- 
deavoured to make his acquaintance ; for he was in possession of 
wealth which in their eyes would have seemed boundless, and had 
a hand that was ever open to the cry of the poor. On the other 
hand, there was nothing strange to him in those he met. The 
thieving Greek and the sullen Mulatto, the bland Chinaman and 
the grinning Negro, were all familiar to him ; he had seen them, 
or their fathers, in their native homes, and he had seen them here. 
He was one of those rare citizens of the world who know their 
own metropolis as well as though they had been cockney-bred. 

Some remarks, not altogether favourable, are made on him 
from time to time in a tone such as can hardly fail to reach his 
ear; but for all the notice he takes of them they might have 
been addressed to Memnon. Only once or twice, when some 
hulking sailor stops the way, does he appear to be aware of any 
impoliteness; then he walks straight on as though no such 
obstruction existed, his massive frame impinges on the churl’s 
shoulder as it seems by accident, but in reality with scientific 
expertness, and the intruder is left gyrating. His shaggy eye- 
brows give to the still clear blue eyes beneath them a stern and 
almost fierce expression, which is intensified on these occasions as 
he walks on; on the other hand, when a child is in the way, his 
features soften; if the toddler looks at him, a smile relaxes his 
mouth and he stoops to pat some flaxen head, or drop a coin, 
which is not copper, into some dirty little hand, which fills the 
recipient with the wine of astonishment. 

So he goes on his way, the observed of all observers, but 
apparently quite unconscious of the excitement he creates, till 
presently he reaches a shop over which is painted ‘ Burzon’s 
Museum ;’ which is his goal. 

To judge from the contents of the place, ‘ Burzon, Astrologer,’ 
would have been the more appropriate title. From the low, dark 
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ceiling is suspended a stuffed alligator ; on the floor lies an Egyptian 
mummy ; and at the very entrance stand two globes, not such 
as the lady of newly inherited wealth and restricted education 
complained of, as not being ‘a pair,’ for they are both celestial 
ones. The walls are hung with various nautical instruments, 
which in a landsman’s eye might well be used for casting horo- 
scopes; while the proprietor himself, in a high peaked fur cap 
and a dressing gown of doubtful colour, but which might be fitly 
termed ‘the hue of ages,’ looked like the younger brother of ‘ sage 
Sidrophel.’ 

The respect, however, with which he received his visitor was 
such as it is not customary for any reader of the planets to pay 
to mortal man. He doffed his cap and bent his head as to no 
ordinary customer, and murmured in the Hebrew tongue some 
reverent words of welcome. 

‘Have you no one with you, sir?’ he inquired presently, with 
a glance towards the door. 

‘No; Japhet has got a day’s holiday with a friend who speaks 
his language.’ 

‘It is rather riskful, is it not, sir? Our folks about here are 
a wild lot,’ observed the other deprecatingly. 

‘I-have been used to wilder, and, for that matter, to worse, 
observed the other, smiling; ‘and though I have lived so un- 
reasonably long, I can still hold my own with most men.’ 

‘Still, if they only knew——’ 

‘What I had in my pocket?’ interrupted the new comer. 
‘But then, you see, they don’t know. It would, as you are doubt- 
less thinking, be much safer to transact these little affairs through 
a banker’s hands; but I don’t choose that my banker should 
know of them, nor anyone else save Reuben Burzon.’ 

A grateful smile lit up the dusky features of his companion. 

‘ May the God of Abraliam xo serve me and mine and worse,’ 
he answered solemnly, ‘if ever I betray your honow’s secrets, 
though He knows they are not things to be ashamed of.’ 

‘Man, however, as I have good cause to understand,’*returned 
the other drily, ‘takes a different view of the matter. How is 
Verda?’ ;' 

‘Well, or nearly well; here is her last letter from Berck. Her 
nerve, she says, which she had feared had gone for ever, is coming 
back to her again. She has promised, according to your honour’s 
request, never to perform again without the net.’ 

¢‘ And her father ?’ 
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‘Has ceased from all pursuit of her, and is drinking himself 
to death.’ 

‘That’s well,’ returned the visitor, producing two little rolls of 
coin, neatly packed in brown paper ; ‘ tell her not to stir from the 
seaside till she is herself agairi. And how are the little Paris people?’ 

‘Growing no bigger, and more popular than ever. Antoine 
is taking fifty pounds a week for them, which is put to their 
account at your honour’s bankers every Saturday. I think Hébert 
is choked off. His attempt to farm them on the ground of being 
their uncle utterly failed, and the Court’s decision as to the 
arrears has ruined him.’ 

‘But he is not in Paris? It is impossible that he can harm 
the children ?’ enquired the old man quickly. 

‘Quite impossible. He was given the alternative, as your 
honour suggested, of a prison or expatriation, and he is now in 
Sweden at his old trade.’ 

‘The ways of Heaven are marvellous,’ muttered the old man, 
knitting his shaggy eyebrows so that they formed one hairy line 
across his forehead. 

‘ And as merciful as they are marvellous,’ returned the other. 

‘You think so?’ observed the visitor, drily. 

‘I speak as I find, and in recollection of how your honour 
found me,’ was the earnest reply. ‘I am forty years of age, so 
that it is two-and-thirty years ago; but I can never forget it.’ A 
shudder passed over the speaker’s frame. 

‘I remember. Poor boy, poor boy! It was in Paris, was it 
not—-at Montmartre ?’ 

‘Yes, sir. Never did a child suffer from the greed of man as 
I did. I never look at my beasts there without thinking of it. 
They called me the cat king. I can see myself now in that 
dreadful cage with the wild cats, pretending to be their tamer. 
How they flew over me as I cracked my little whip, and gashed 
my shoulder. There was nothing but my flesh-coloured jacket to 
protect me from their cruel claws. Yet what was the pain com- 
pared with the terror of it? To this hour, when I dream of it in 
my sleep, I seem to wake in Heaven.’ 

‘And you are still grateful, Reuben ?’ 

‘ Ah, yes, Iam still grateful,’ returned the other, taking the 
old man’s hand, and carrying it reverently to his lips. ‘I re- 
member the sngel that looked through my bars one day, and 
beckoned me out, and purchased me from my tyrant,’ 

* He was your elder brother, was he not ?’ 
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‘He was my brother. But I have not yet learnt to say “ God 
forgive him!”’ 

‘Poor Reuben, poor Reuben. Come, let us forget him and 
turn to better things. Show me your wild beasts.’ 





CHAPTER XVII. 
AN INTERRUPTED BARGAIN. 


THE relation between these two men, arising in the first instance 
from the rescue of the one by the other from a childhood of misery, 
was very curious. On the one side were affection and reverence 
and a fidelity that never failed; on the other, a matter-of-fact 
acceptance of those offerings of the soul. The Benefactor was not 
the benefactor of one but of hundreds; and there were some, 
though it is true not many, who had repaid him with the like 
loving service; whose gratitude was not a sense of favours to 
come, who did not look on kindliness as mere stepping-stones to 
fortune, and who, though they had been raised up from the hum- 
blest of positions, were content. In Reuben’s eyes his visitor was 
an angel whom he entertained by no means unawares ; whereas in 
those of his visitor Reuben was merely a worthy fellow in whom 
he confided and took some personal interest. It was not, however, 
altogether to please Reuben that he had asked to see the wild ani- 
mals who formed the chief portion of his stock in trade, and were 
the pride and joy of his existence. They had an attraction for the 
visitor—who had another side to his nature than that which it most 
commonly represented to the public—on their own account. 
Physical force, agility, strength—nay ferocity itself, perhaps, 
though he warred against. it—had peculiar charms for him. It 
had been said of him by one who knew him well, that though he 
was a philanthropist, he had narrowly escaped being a prize-fighter. 
The alliteration had been too tempting for the epigram-maker, for 
as a matter of fact money would under no circumstances have been 
attractive to his friend; but he was by nature greedy of combat, 
as well as of dauntless courage. In earlier times he would have 
been a free lance who would have yet disclaimed to be a mercenary. 
It would moreover have been necessary that the cause for which he 
fought should be just. On the other hand, his character was far 
removed from the Quixotic. His passions were strong, yet were as 
water unto wine in comparison with his prejudices, which were 
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violent, unreasonable, and lasting. A cynical smile lit up his 
face when, upon his conductor’s unlocking a crazy door that led 
straight out of the museum into the menagerie, he was greeted 
by a chorus of snarls and yells. He felt it to be a protest of the 
brute creation against the human, suggested by instinct, but 
utterly unfounded in reason, since his companion was their feeder 
and their friend. 

The place was a mere stable fitted for the temporary accommoda- 
tion of the animals brought to Reuben from every quarter of the 
world for sale. Here were lions in egg-boxes (or dens that looked 
little stronger) and tigers. in rabbit-hutches. As for the less 
dangerous, but still exceedingly formidable animals, such as pumas 
and hyzenas, their cages lined the walls, between which there was 
but just room for aman to pass without touching them, or being 
touched, just as though they were fowls in Leadenhall Market. It 
was difficult for a neryous person to admire what presented itself 
to his gaze, from the consciousness of what might be pawing, 
scratching, or even biting him from behind. Reuben himself, 
however, was no more moved by these attentions on the part of his 
four-footed and feathered friends than if they had been stuffed. 

‘There, sir, are my old acquaintances,’ he said, stopping and 
pointing toa cage which from its slightness seemed to be made 
for canaries, but which was tenanted by half-a-dozen wild cats ; §I 
give you my word that I never see them even now without a shud- 
der of terror.’ As they were showing their sharp teeth and swear- 
ing like troopers, with every hair in their bodies, especially their 
tails, instinct with hate and fury, his apprehensions would have 
seemed to most people by no means groundless; but it was evi- 
dent that he was only affected by reminiscence or association. 
‘ Think, sir, think,’ he went on, ‘ what a poor child must feel on first 
finding himself in such company.’ 

‘Ay, and think of the company that could be gratified by 
seeing him there,’ observed the visitor drily. 

‘ True, sir, true ; and of the brother that could put him to such 
a trade—his own flesh and blood.’ 

‘Ay, ay. These monosyllables were uttered in a grating, 
almost menacing, tone. It was plain that it was not only the 
museum-keeper that was subject to the influence of reminiscence. 

‘ What I say is, sir,’ continued Reuben, raising his voice above 
the din of screech and hiss and roar, ‘ that these wild cats them- 
selves are gentle creatures compared with such a scoundrel.’ 

‘Mere purring domestic tabbies,’ was the quiet reply. ‘I 
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don’t wish to hurry your movements, Reuben, but. something is 
spitting at my back.’ 

‘It is only the emu, sir,’ answered Reuben carelessly. ‘ He 
will spit, whatever happens. Where he gets it all from I can’t 
think. He beats any sailor I ever knew at that; and yet he’s 
no tobacco chewer, either. That’s a fine creature, ain’t it, sir?’ 

He pointed to a magnificent Bengal tiger in a wooden cage 
above their heads, in which he was stretching himself (he could 
just do it, and only just) at full length, with his huge mouth dis- 
tended in a prolonged yawn. 

‘ He looks big enough and strong enough, but he’s not in first- 
rate condition, is he? If he was in India I should almost have 
said, from the look of his skin, that he had taken to man-eating.’ 

Reuben looked at his patron admiringly. ‘Upon my life, sir, 
you seem to know almost everything. The fact is,’ he added, 
dropping his voice to a whisper, ‘the poor beast did commit him- 
self in that way on shipboard. It was only a Lascar, so there was 
not much fuss made about it; but it shows what he’s made of. 
However, he’s bespoke by a travelling caravan, where he will be 
well looked after.’ 

‘Not the one my poor giant has joined, I do hope,’ returned 
the other smiling. 

‘No, sir, no; he’s nothing to be afeared on in the way of ani- 
mals but a spotted woman. She'll have him in the holy bonds of 
matrimony, if he don’t look sharp, before the year’s out.—What 
is it, my boy?’ 

A sharp-looking little Jew had come in from the museum to 
speak with his master. ‘ Please, sir, the Don hascome. He says 
he will have no more shilly-shallying, but will you take the Lady 
or will you not?’ 

‘Very good ; tell him I will be with him directly. I am afraid I 
must leave you for half a minute, sir,’ said Reuben apologetically. 

‘Don’t mention it,’ said the visitor carelessly. ‘But who is 
the Don, and, above all, who is the Lady ?’ 

‘Well, the Lady’s nothing, sir,’ returned Reuben with a half 
smile ; ‘ but as to the other, he’s a very ticklish customer. They 
call him the “ Don” because of his looks and ways; but hand- 
some is as handsome does is my motto. In my opinion this tiger 
here is more to be trusted. He’s a Mexican, over here for no 
good, I reckon, though he has brought me a rare piece of mer- 
chandise, that may, perhaps, turn out trumps. The finest fellow 
to look at as ever I clapped my eyes on, but—— 
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‘Tl see him,’ interrupted the other abruptly. 

‘I think it would be better not, your honour,’ hesitated Reuben. 
‘If he only guessed : 

‘Tchut! You needn’tintroduce me. A friend from the coun- 
try who wants a lion ; at all events, who wants to see one. Come.’ 

Reuben shrugged his shoulders. He knew by experience that 
it was vain to argue with his patron, and led the way back to the 
museum. A tall fellow was standing with his back to them 
teasing some lizards ina glass tank. He turned round with a 
frown that gave way at once to an insinuating smile upon perceiv- 
ing that Reuben was not alone. _ He had not yet arrived at middle 
age, and even in his formal English dress, with a coarse wideawake 
which made a poor substitute in point of picturesqueness for his 
native sombrero, was a splendidly handsome fellow. His fine eyes 
sparkled like diamonds, his teeth shone like pearls, his very beard 
had the gloss and shimmer of silk, his smile seemed to light up his 
fine features like a ball room just prepared for its guests. A caviller 
might have objectedthat there was too much of brilliancy ; other- 
wise he looked the beaw idéal of manly beauty. His voice was low 
and melodious, and the broken English in which he spoke gave it 
a touch of tenderness. 

‘I did not know you had a friend with you, Mr. Burzon,’ he 
said, raising his hat for one instant in graceful courtesy. 

Reuben’s patron did the like; the two men regarded one 
another with great intentness. 

‘I think we have met before,’ said the Englishman in no very 
conciliatory tone; he had the air of one who is endeavouring to 
call something which is unpleasant to his own remembrance. 

‘It is possible ; everything is possible, but it is not likely,’ was 
the airy rejoinder ; ‘I have been but a few days in England.’ Then 
he turned to Reuben, as one who dismisses an uninteresting sub- 
ject, and in a dry, quick way observed, ‘ Well, about the Princess ? 
Is it “ yes,” or “ no”? [have other offers, and cannot afford to wait.’ 

‘ This is the lady this gentleman has come about,’ said Reuben, 
throwing back the lid of a chest behind him. ‘ She is three thousand 
years old, he tells me.’ 

‘ And as fresh as a daisy,’ added the Mexican sardonically. 

The individual in question whose face was thus disclosed was 
very far from an attractive object. It was a mummy, though not 
swathed in bandages to the same extent as usual; it showed some- 
thing of human form; while the features, which were exposed, 
had even some tint of life. The hair, which was coal-black, re- 
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mained on the skull; the lower jaw had dropped, showing the 
teeth and tongue. It wasa weird and ghastly sight. 

‘You would hardly guess what that is, sir,’ said Reuben, still 
addressing his patron. 

‘I have no need to guess. It isan Inca woman.’ 

‘Do you hear that?’ said the Mexican triumphantly. ‘The 
gentleman recognises the lady. Itis, yousee,asItold you. Yes, 
she is a princess of the Incas, and dirt cheap at fifty pounds.’ 

‘Is she yours to sell?’ inquired the Englishman quietly 
‘This inscription on the lid is a little suspicious.’ 

‘He told me that that was the Inca language,’ said Reuben 
simply. 

‘ Nevertheless, itis what is now spoken in Peru. How do you 
account ’—here the old man turned to the Mexican with a stern 
look—‘ for the words “ Belonging to Government,” which I see 
inscribed here ? ’ 

‘I account to nobody,’ returned the other, his face aglow 
with passion and his hand fingering his hip, as if for some weapon 
that was not in its accustomed place ; ‘the mummy is mine; I 
suffer no human being to interfere with my affairs.’ 

‘Just so. You insist upon the rights of property. You were 
not always, however, such a conservative if I remember right. 
Let us hope your ideas upon the sacredness of human life have 
undergone some change. You show your teeth; that is a mis- 
take, my good sir, since it reminds those who have memories that 
you know only too well how to use them.’ 

It is difficult to imagine how a handsome face can become 
hideous, but at these words of the Englishman the Mexican’s fea- 
tures became not only terrible but loathsome. Every evil passion 
that disfigures human nature seemed to crowd itself into one con- 
centrated look of hate and rage as he replied, ‘ You are safe to-day, 
my friend, but you will not be safe to-morrow ; you may be safe 
to-morrow, but. you will not be safe the next day: in my country 
vengeance is a dish that we eat cold.’ 

He turned upon his heel and left the house, though not as an 
ordinary man under the influence of passion would have left it. 
He walked softly, almost daintily, to the door, then turned round 
to smile—such a smile as Nero might have worn when the idea first 
struck him to set Rome alight—and swept his hat off, in grim aw 
revovr, with the air of a natural Chesterfield. 

‘I think you will get your Inca princess for nothing, Reuben,’ 
observed the old man with a dry chuekle. 
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‘I hope not, sir, for to get it so might be to pay a great price 
for it,’ was the grave rejoinder. ‘That you have made that man 
your enemy is certain; though why he should have flown into 
such a passion, just because you hinted at his being a thief, passes 
my comprehension.’ 

‘It was not that, Reuben; nobody minds one’s knowing what 
everybody knows ; but I have some private information respecting 
that gentleman. I met him once in his native land, where he was in 
hiding among the hills. He had got into trouble, like Mr. George 
Barnwell, for murdering his uncle ; not that that is thought any- 
thing of in Mexico, but there were certain circumstances connected 
with his escape which rendered him unpopular. In that. happy 
country no one is put to death for crime, but is deported to an 
island off the mainland and which is the home of yellow fever. 
The guards are changed every three weeks, which is an expensive 
item; on the other hand, no convict is alive after three months 
at farthest. Escape is considered impossible, as these men 
are manacled in pairs, and the mile of sea that lies between 
them and liberty is infested with sharks. Our friend the Don, 
however, is not one to be daunted by obstacles. He persuaded his 
fellow captive to take to the water with him, and together they 
swam across in safety. His first act on getting to land was to 
kill his companion in misfortune, because he was an impediment 
to his own escape. But even then he had not got rid of him. The 
chain that united the dead with the living he found it impossible 
to break, and therefore he took to his teeth.’ 

‘You don’t mean to say,’ exclaimed Reuben incredulously, 
‘that he bit through the chain ?’ 

‘No ; he remembered the fable of the file and the serpent, and 
did not even try it; but he bit through his dead friend’s wrist and 
by that means obtained his liberty. His fellow-countrymen are 
not purists in such matters, but though they did not go the length 
of giving him up to justice, they never forgave him that expedi- 
ent. They nicknamed him the “maneater,” and that is why, I 
fancy, my allusion to his splendid teeth put him out of temper.’ 

‘It is no joking matter, sir,’ said Reuben earnestly ; ‘ you have 
made a most dangerous and mortal enemy.’ 

‘I have made many such,’ returned the other contemptuously, 
‘and overlived them all. Tchut! He is not worth a glance over 
the shoulder. Let us look at your Japanese jars.’ 

Reuben’s museum was in some respects like human nature; 
side by side with some revolting things there were in it some very 
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beautiful objects the worth of which was only understood by a 
very few persons. 

‘The best I have are on commission,’ said Reuben ; ‘ and here, 
as it happens, comes the very man that owns them.’ 

While he was speaking there entered a young sailor in a red shirt. 

‘ Well,’ he said, addressing Reuben and bestowing an easy nod 
on the stranger, ‘ you’ve been an all-fired time you have in selling 
those jars. They were very handsome jars with a great deal of 
external work on them—cranes and water-fowl among reeds —and 
standing fully four feet high. 

‘This gentleman is looking at them,’ said Reuben significantly, 
and with a look that would have imposed silence on any English 
vendor under similar circumstances. But the new-comer was of 
that nation of whom it must surely have been written by prevision, 
‘the tongue can no man tame.’ 

‘Let him look,’ continued the American ; ‘ they are things as 
can stand being looked at, them jars. A hundred and fifty pounds 
the pair is dirt cheap. It’s only because I am afraid of those 
water-birds flying clean away—for they’re just as like as life—and 
leaving the jars plain that I don’t stand out for double the money.’ 
The possible purchaser here whispered something to Reuben, who, 
losing his habitual caution for the first time, replied, ‘Yes, Mr. 
Peyton.’ 

‘Peyton, Peyton ?’ exclaimed the American quickly, ‘I know 
that name. Now might you by any chance be Beryl Peyton ?’ 

‘ Beryl Peyton is my name, sir,’ said the old gentleman, drawing 
himself up with stiffness. 

‘Youdon’t say? Wal, now that’s strange. Why, I knew your 
son Harry when he was in New York quite well.’ 

‘Did you? Then you knew one of the greatest blackguards 
that ever drew breath ’—with which unexpected reply Mr. Beryl 
Peyton spat on the ground and walked out of the house, slamming 
the door behind him. 

Never did speech intended to be conciliatory receive such 
unsympathetic rejoinder. 

* Wal, I am darned,’ said the Yankee. ‘ What on airth does it all 
mean ?’ 

‘It means,’ said Reuben, with a very blank face, ‘that we 
have made two enormous fools of ourselves ; I for letting out that 
gentleman’s name, and you for having lost the best chance you will 
ever have of selling those jars.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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The Irish Peasantry.' 


ORD HENRY SYDNEY, in ‘ Coningsby,’ objects strongly to 
the fashion of describing the peasantry of England as the 
‘labouring class.’ When a petition on some agricultural question 
was to be drawn up in his county, Lord Henry framed it as the 
petition of the ‘ nobility, gentry, yeomanry, and peasantry’ of the 
place; ‘and would you believe it,’ he says, ‘they struck out 
‘“‘ peasantry ” as a word no longer used, and inserted “ labourers.” ’ 
I fully share Lord Henry’s preference for the word peasantry as 
compared with the somewhat unmeaning phrase the ‘ labouring 
class.’ My preference for the word peasantry when speaking of 
the agricultural labourers of Ireland is more especially distinct. 
The condition of Ireland is such that it would be scarcely possible 
to draw a hard and fast line between the yeomanry and the 
labourers. There is still a sort of yeomanry among the Irish rural 
populations. I need hardly say that in using the word yeomanry 
I am not employing it in the military sense. The yeomanry of 
Ireland, according to the good old acceptation of the phrase, are 
represented by the better class of farmers and farmers’ sons; the 
men who ride to tenant-right meetings on their good stout horses, 
and some of the more fortunate of whom contrive to be land- 
owners themselves in a small way. But men of this class are not 
numerous and are not increasing ; and as you descend in the social 
scale you find the line of distinction between farmer and labourer 
becoming more and more often effaced. The effacement, too, is 
effected unfortunately by the process of levelling down and not of 
levelling up. The farmer sinks into the labourer; the labourer 
does not rise to be the farmer. In many districts there is but 
little work for the mere hired labourer. There is hardly any need 
of his services. The small farmer works his little bit of land for 
himself, or with the assistance of his wife and his sons and daughters. 
He is an agricultural labourer in the strictest and hardest sense, 
even though he may have a lease of his little holding and is not 
1 This paper is one of a series which it is proposed to give from time to time, 


in which the peasantry of different parts of the United Kingdom will be discussed 
by writers with special local knowledge.—Ep., 
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working for hire. Very hard work he does, poor fellow, up early and 
late, among the stony ridges of a mountain-side or in the perpetual 
ooze and moisture of a black boggy swamp. Still he has his bit 
of land, small and of little value as it may be, and he clings to the 
ownership with a passionate devotion. Byron spoke in bitter 
sarcasm of George the Prince Regent’s affection for ‘the land 
which he loved like his bride.’ In a very different sense we may 
say of the Irish occupier that he loves the land almost as his bride. 

Still there is a very considerable population of Irish agricultural 
labourers in the ordinary sense of the words; of men, that is to 
say, who hire themselves out to the farmers for daily wages. I 
hardly know how to picture the general condition of that class 
without seeming to exaggerate. Some forty years ago the famous 
Devon Commission described the Irish labourers as‘ the worst fed, 
the worst clothed, and the worst housed in Europe.’ I am afraid 
the description would be found to apply to the present day as well 
as at the time when it was given. Possibly there has been some 
improvement of a positive, if not of a relative, kind, in the con- 
dition of the Irish labourer during recent years. During the 
debate on the Address at the opening of Parliament in 1830, Mr. 
O’Connell stated that a labourer in Ireland who could earn half-a- 
crown a week was regarded as rather a successful man by his 
neighbours. Many thousands of persons, Mr. O’Connell told the 
House of Commons, were subsisting, if that could be called a 
subsistence, on three halfpence a day each; and at the same time 
O’Connell significantly added, a four-pound loaf cost tenpence. 
Things are not quite so bad as that with the average Irish labourer 
now, even if we make allowance, as we are bound to do, for the 
fact that half-a-crown had w much greater purchasing power in 
1830 than it has now. But the facts brought out in the course 
of the same debate will show that the improvement in the condition 
of the Irish labourer has not by any means kept pace with that of 
other classes of the working population of these countries. It was 
stated, for example, that at that time operatives in Lancashire 
and Yorkshire toiling twelve hours a day could only earn three- 
pence or at most fourpence. To the Lancashire or Yorkshire 
operative of our time such a condition of things would seem 
positively incredible. I remember in my younger days reading 
an article in the Times on the distressed condition of Ireland, 
which dwelt with a sort of horror on the story of a young labourer 
who was paid by a farmer one halfpenny a day as wages along 
with his food; and I remember too hearing men who knew the 
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part of the country where this wage was paid drily observe that the 
boy after all was a halfpenny a day better off than most of his 
neighbours, for these very often had to be content with their food 
alone and no money whatever. 

One has to bear these recollections and considerations in mind 
when studying the condition of the Irish peasant at the present 
moment; and I am willing to admit that, wretched as that condi- 
tion often is now, it was probably still more wretched then. The 
extreme of misery now was perhaps something like the average of 
misery in that dreary time. But I do not see much improvement 
in the dwellings of the labourers ; at least in some parts of Ireland. 
When we stand before a hovel which is about as wretched as any 
structure that human hands could possibly put together, even 
in humanity’s most rudimentary stage of development, we may 
fairly say that we see no improvement there on any past time, 
and there are many thousand such hovels now in Ireland which are 
the homes of the labouring class. I believe it will be found that 
there are in Ireland about 93,000 houses with only one room in 
each, and that of the rudest and poorest kind. Now I do not see 
how house-building of any sort can get much lower than the 
stege of growth which is thus represented. Of these 93,000 
one-roomed huts, most have floors of rough, damp earth and roofs 
of rotten thatch ; their walls are without plaster, and a hole in 
the gable serves them for a chimney. On an average the height 
of such a hovel will not be more than eight feet. Into some of 
these cabins will be crowded a goat, a donkey, a pig, and several 
fowls, along with the occupant and his family. Now here, we may 
take it, is life in its crudest and poorest conditions. We do not 
need any comparison with past times ; we do not require any sta- 
tistics. A glance at one of these hovels is enough. We are war- 
ranted in peremptorily declaring that human beings never could 
have been worse housed. Men and women might indeed have 
beén left to lie on the bare bosom of earth; but the building of 
dwellings could not be any worse than this which we see in fre- 
land. Even here, however, I am willing to admit that a certain 
improvement may have taken place in the average condition of 
the Irish labourer since O’Connell described him in 1830. 
Nothing could have been worse at any time than the worst of the 
labourers’ cottages of the present ; but of these worst there may 
have been more then than there are now. Concrete, for example, 
is now coming into use a good deal in the construction of 
labourers’ cabins, and that is a distinct improvement on the mud 
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and clay. I think, too, that I can see in many districts of the 
country a greater inclination on the part of the labourers to adorn 
their little cottages with field flowers and in other such ways than 
there was when I was a boy; and this is in itself a sign of some 
hope. But the improvement in the condition of the Irish 
labourer, if there be any, has been relatively less than that of any 
other European population of the same class that I know of. 
Perhaps I cannot do better than give some account of the condi- 
tions of the labouring class in the county with which of late years 
I have been best acquainted ; and I may add that that county is 
never cited as one of the examples of agricultural distress in Ire- 
land. No speaker in Parliament ever draws his illustrations of 
Irish poverty from that county; no newspaper correspondent 
visits it; no sympathetic and inquiring traveller troubles him- 
self about it. If, therefore, I describe the agricultural labourers 
of that district, and if the description seem painful and pitiful, it 
must be borne in mind that I am describing a place which is 
comparatively prosperous. 

There are about 1,500 families, on a rough calculation, depend- 
ing on the daily earnings of agricultural labour in this small county. 
Where a labourer is engaged in constant work on a farm, I believe 
seven shillings per week is above rather than below the average of 
his pay. Six shillings a week for half the year and five shillings a 
week for the other half is generally the rate of wage. When men are 
not kept in regular and constant work the average pay would be nine 
shillings a week for about nine months out of the twelve, and it com- 
monly happens that they are unable to get work during thé other 
three months. Out of this sum the labourer has, of course, to keep 
himself and his family. He often has to pay from thirty shillings 
to two pounds a year for his little cabin, and perhaps a miserable 
patch of ground around it, on which he painfully toils—when he 
is lucky enough to have it—to grow potatoes. In many cases a 
man pays as much as four pounds a year for his cabin. In a con- 
siderable number of instances the Jabourer who is not in constant 
employment engages to give a day’s work in each week as the 
rent of his house.. This arrangement sometimes acts harshly 
against him. The farmer who has let him his hut does not per- 
haps want his labour during a considerable part of the year, and 
does want it at spring-time and at harvest, when wages are at 
their highest. The labourer has to turn out then and give his 
work without reference to the increased rate of wages, and thus 
has virtually to pay a genuine rack-rent for his miserable home- 
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stead. A very miserable place it truly is. Anybody. who has 
been in Ireland at all must have some knowledge of the outside 
of a labourer’s cabin. It is a small, lop-sided wigwam, built of 
stones and mud, with a thatched roof, and with three holes left in 
the front wall to act the part of door and windows. The traveller 
who stops to look into one of these huts seems at first to see 
nothing but darkness visible. When his eyes get used to the 
lack of light, he sees a hovel almost absolutely devoid of furniture, 
and very often consisting of only one room for the family, how- 
ever numerous, to live in. The mud villages in which the fella- 
heen of Egypt live contain few hovels so hopelessly grim and 
comfortless as those that may be seen in many parts of Ireland ; 
and the Egyptian peasant has a climate around him which 
allows him, if he chooses, to pass his whole life in the open air, 
while in Ireland the rain comes down often for days and days 
together without stint. Into that castle of the Irish peasant 
truly the wind may enter and the rain may enter. On wet nights 
the drenching showers soak through the ill-thatched roof and 
come dripping down on the beds of the sleepers. I use the word 
‘ bed’ in order to convey the idea of a place where the inmates 
sleep rather than that of any article of furniture constructed for 
the purpose of being slept on. In many cases the bed and 
bedding consist only of straw and some old sacks that once held 
Indian meal or guano. A cabix with a second room in it is a 
somewhat exceptional possession with the Irish labourer of the 
poorest class. The food of the labourer consists principally of 
potatoes, or else of Indian meal mixed with flour and soda. Tea 
of the thinnest and poorest kind, oftener without milk than 
with it, is the enjoyment of the labourer and his family. It is 
the drink they would have at all times if they could only get it. 
I suppose there still are persons in this country who think of the 
Trish agricultural labourer as of a man going about perpetually 
with a bottle of whisky in his hand and ready at every opportunity 
to lift the mouth of the bottle to his lips. I wonder whether 
such persons have ever considered what the price of a bottle of 
whisky—even of the rawest and vilest whisky—would be, and 
how many such bottles the Irish peasant could treat himself to 
in the course of a year out of the surplus of his wages? The 
truth is that the labourer of this class very seldom drinks spirits 
or porter unless when somebody better off than himself is 
generous enough to stand him treat. Nor can he easily keep 
himself warm by less dangerous means than the swallowing of 
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strong drinks. For more than half the year in some places he 
finds it very hard to get fuel for his poor little household fire, and 
is often depending on the brushwood or the rotten sticks which his 
wife and his daughter may gather from the roadside or the ditches, 
Where whole families are thus compelled to herd together 
perpetually in one or at most in two rooms, it might be expected 
that immorality of the grossest kind would be the result. I know 
that this is the result in other countries, and especially in great 
cities where a mass of the poorest among the population have to 
crowd together without regard to sex in squalid lodging-houses. 
But I say, without fear of contradiction, that no such evil effect 
on anything like a considerable scale is to be observed in Ireland. 
Through all these most trying conditions which I have described 
the sons and daughters of the Irish peasant grow up as a rule 
pure and moral. Where evil influences do contaminate them, 
these influences are external and not domestic. This wretched 
den which I have described, where so often the whole family have 
to sleep in one room, does still seem to have for that family the 
purifying influence of a home. I shall not stop to explain, 
according to my own theory, why this is so, but I say, without the 
slightest dread of my proposition being disputed, that it is so, 
and that the conclusion one might come to from observing similar 
conditions in other countries and in other classes is not the conclu- 
sion which can be adopted with regard to the peasantry of Ireland. 
The Irish agricultural labourer is not, as I have pointed out, 
much of a whisky drinker, all things considered, nor is he much 
given to amusement. Amusements are very scanty and simple in 
the country places and the small towns of Ireland. The faction 
fight happily is a thing of the past; the game of ‘ hurling,’ which 
used to be immensely popular in Ireland in my younger days, 
and which was a sort of rude or elementary cricket—a fine manly 
sport too, full of heroic and Homeric incident—does not seem to 
me to be practised much in Ireland to-day. The peasant class 
have to look to the occasional races, the hunt meetings, and the 
coursings as their principal sources of amusement. In some of 
the more prosperous of the smaller towns, as well as in the cities, 
athletic sports have lately been got up habitually, and appear 
to be popular; but I fancy they are shared in more by the 
young men of the town than by the peasantry, and afford the 
latter little more than the chance of looking on at something 
interesting now and again. In some of the smaller towns also, as 
well as in the greater, free libraries and reading-rooms are opened, 
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and are kept up by local subscription. In some places at least 
they are attended by many men who belong strictly to the labour- 
ing class; but, of course, there are miles and miles of country over 
which the labourer has to toil, and where there is no town, no 
village, no cluster of houses even ; and there are likewise many 
rather considerable villages which seem to be provided with no 
manner of amusement or pastime whatever. Some of these 
villages would, it appears to me, have no chance of amusement all 
through the year if an occasional fiddler, or, still more rarely, an 
occasional bagpiper, did not happen to wander that way. Of course 
it is not always an evidence of poverty when we find a village 
without any visible means of amusing itself. I dare say some 
of my readers may have spent days, as I have done, in substantial 
inland hamlets of some of the more thriving American States, 
where one was forced to conclude that the majority of the inhabit- 
ants must have gone to bed immediately after business hours in 
the week days and after divine service on Sunday from the sheer 
absence of any existing sources of amusement. But the Irish 
peasant is, or used to be, a very different sort of being'from the 
native American inhabitant of a New England or Pennsylvanian 
village. Even still the Irish labourer in America brightens the 
severe and sombre business-life of the towns, just as the German 
does, with his feasts and his processions and his sports. But I 
think he is growing a less joyous person at home than he used to be. 
In some parts of the country indeed the Irish labourer has not a much 


better chance of being gregarious in his amusements than Robin- 


son Crusoe. As to the labourer who does not live or lodge in or 
near a town, I can only say that I know of hardly any man on the 
face of the earth who has fewer enjoyments. He works from dawn to 
dusk when the working season is on; and he hangs about his hovel 
aimlessly in his time of idleness. At fair, or market, or race-day, 
perhaps, he meets a few friends and has a talk with them and a 
glass or two of porter, which, as a cheap and comfortable drink, is 
very popular in Ireland. He goes to mass regularly every Sunday, 
whatever the distance he has to walk to reach the church, and he 
follows the worship faithfully and reverently. He is in general 
strangely contented with, or resigned to, his lot. I often think 
there was much truth in Lady Morgan’s dogma—and Lady Morgan 
had some sound common sense with all her flippancy—that the 
Irish peasantry would never be better off until they had made up 
their minds that they could not eat potatoes without bacon. I 
have heard stories of the resignation and the pious contentment 
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of some of these poor people, which would to most persons appear 
marvellous, and yet which are strictly true. A friend, who is the 
adviser, the protector, and sometimes the rough admonisher, of all 
the poor people of his district, who scolds them with as much 
energy as he pleads for them, has often told me that even he, 
familiar as he is with all their ways, was many times surprised to 
find such hard toil and cruel penury borne with such entire resigna- 
tion. ‘Ah, sure, sir, what would I complain for ?’ some old man 
or woman would say whose whole life to the ordinary observer 
would seem to have been one of mere misery ; ‘ hasn’t the Lord 
been good to me always?’ Iam not saying that every poor Irish 
peasant is like this. I do not pretend to believe that there are not 
discontent and repining and unjust complaint and passion and 
evil to be found among the Irish peasantry; but I do say that I 
have not seen or heard of any class of persons among whom, 
taken as a whole, there is the same amount of patient and unre- 
pining resignation to what they regard as the will of heaven. 
I speak now of Irish men and women in Ireland. I should not 
like to say quite as much of Irish men and women in England or 
in America. Among the energetic surroundings of his existence 
in these countries the emigrated Irish labourer learns easily 
enough to grumble like his neighbours. The Irishman shows his 
finest qualities of courage and energy and perseverance in other 
countries; but his amiability, his gentleness, his simple natural 
piety, come out best, I think, in his own land. 

The Irish peasant is an intelligent man. Of late years he has 
become a great politician and an eager reader of the newspapers. 
When I speak of him as a reader of the newspapers I fear I may be 
conveying a wrong idea or indulging in too wide a generalisation, for 
it is unfortunately true that in many cases even now the Irish 
labourer cannot read. But he is a student of the newspaper all the 
same, for in the evenings, or at least in some evening of every week, 
when the papers come down from Dublin, there is a gathering at 
the house of some one who has a rather better room than his 
neighbours, and the political contents of a newspaper are read 
aloud and made the subject of keen and earnest comment. Many 
a labourer will go on to a second house the same night to hear 
the contents of the same paper read out again. Downright 
barbarian ignorance there never was among even the poorest of 
the Irish labouring class. The too true stories which used to be 
told some years ago by the late Mr. Clay, chaplain of the Preston 
gaol, and by many other men, touching the brutal ignorance of 
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masses of the English rural and mining population, never could 
have been told of Ireland. We used to hear then of men who 
never knew what the word ‘God’ meant, and only used it as an 
expletive of emphatic adjuration; had never heard of London, 
and did not know that England was an island. Not merely was 
there no such class of men in Ireland; there was no such man. 
Even among the scattered and remote populations of the west, 
even in those wild regions of Connemara and Mayo, where few speak 
anything but Irish, I am told that the labourers still contrive to 
get the contents of a newspaper interpreted to them, and are never 
entirely ignorant of what is going on in the world around them. 

Strange and vague indeed that world must seem to some of 
those lonely men drudging on the mountain-side in Connemara 
or in Donegal. I have in my mind many pictures of cabins high 
up on some stony ascent, miles and miles away from all resort of 
men, where the labourer, in the seasons when he is not working 
for a regular employer, passes his days in trying to extract a few 
vegetables for his family out of a little bit of ground which seems 
to the curious stranger about as capable of bearing fruit as some 
of the petrified gorges of the hills around Jerusalem. In that 
hovel the labourer’s family drag through their lives and die, the 
one great interruption to the cruel monotony of their existence 
being the tramp tv the chapel on Sunday. Never in any country 
have I been impressed with so grim and absolute a sense of 
loneliness as by the sight of some of those western and north- 
western cabins, squatted rather than perched—the word ‘perched’ 
carries with it a wholly unsuitable suggestion of airiness and 
lightness—on the bleak surface of a marsh or the slope of a stony 
upland. The man, I have often thought, who can, under such 
conditions, keep up any feeling of interest in the world outside 
him, the world which he never sees, never is to see, has an active 
intelligence which is worthy of a better place in life. 

Such a man is common in Ireland: a man who does somehow 
contrive to keep up a certain understanding of the outer active 
world, and is not wholly ignorant. It pleases him to learn what 
people are doing in far-away places which he can never see. He 
has his opinions about Mr. Gladstone, and about the French, and 
about the Germans. America is naturally a very living reality to 
him, for has he not friends and relatives scattered all over the States? 
is not his first cousin Jerry out somewhere in Nevada? and may not 
his second cousin Molly Carew be even at that very moment 
enlivening the corridors of the Fifth Avenue Hotel in New York 
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with the energetic rustle of her broom accompanied by her 
rendering of ‘The Wearing of the Green’? 

At one time the Irish labourer had, and to a certain extent he 
still has, companionship close and constant which belongs to a 
world more distant and dim than that new world which lies beyond 
the Atlantic. The Irish peasant used to be a firm believer in the 
ghosts and fairies and phantom horses and ‘ fetches,’ or ‘ doppel- 
ginger’ and banshees. Every valley, every wood, every lane was 
peopled for him of evenings and nights by this awe-inspiring and 
yet not wholly objectionable company. He spoke of the fairies as 
the ‘good people,’ employing that graceful turn of phrase in 
exactly the same spirit as the Hellene who endeavoured to 
propitiate the Furies by calling them the Eumenides. Good right 
too the Irish peasant had to endeavour to soothe and please the 
fairies; for was it not in their power to blight all his efforts at 
raising a crop, to spoil his potatoes, to throw his children into 
fits, to mystify him as he trudged home at night, and cause him 
to lose his way among the most familiar mountain paths? I have 
found that of late years the belief in ghosts and fairies, in ‘ le- 
prechauns’ and ‘cluricauns’ has been fading amongst the Irish 
peasantry. It still exists to a degree which would probably much 
surprise an ordinary Englishman ; but it is not the lively unques- 
tioning faith of my earliest years in Ireland. Even the banshee 
is beginning to fade from popular memory. Whom indeed has 
the banshee now to cry for? The heads of all the old houses of 
the famous septs are gone, and what Irish peasant could believe 
in the possibility of a banshee condescending to trouble herself 
about the death of some modern head of a household who may 
indeed own Irish land, but who bears an English or a Scottish 
name? It is not perhaps so much that the peasantry has lost 
faith in the banshee as that the occupation of the banshee is gone. 
Thomas Moore makes her wail over an Englishman, but then the 
Englishman was Fox, who was in his time the idol of the Irish 
people, and, moreover, Moore had lived long in England, and his 
song had lost much of its local colour. 

I confess that Iam not glad—at least not altogether glad— 
to find that the Irish peasant is losing his faith in the world of 
ghosts and fairies. In the hard prosaic rigour of his life and 
labour he seems to me to have been the better for some such 
picturesque, poetic, even if awful, companionship. 

It seems to me too that of late years what people used to call 
the rollicking temperament of the Irish peasantry is not very 
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apparent. I have been in a good many Irish villages lately, and 
I have seen little evidence of the existence of Rory.O’More or 
Micky. Free. The English tourist who visits Killarney and talks 
with the boatmen on the lakes is apt to think that he still has 
glimpses of the Irish life that Lever and Lover drew so pleasantly. 
But. the boatmen on the Killarney lakes bear about the same 
relation to the peasant life of Ireland that the men in armour at 
the Lord Mayor’s procession, or the beef-eaters in the Tower, do to 
the real life of present-day England. The jokes and the songs, 
the anecdotes and the legends, are all part of the Killarney boat- 
men’s business, and are got up by him as mechanically as the girl 
in the front row of the ballet gets up her attitude and her smirk. 
When the traveller strikes away from the limits of those regions 
which are prepared and dressed for tourists, he finds little trace of 
Rory O’More. A friend has told me, as an evidence of the high 
sustaining animal spirits which belong to the Irish peasant, that 
he has often seen the fishermen in Galway harbour, after hours of 
hard rowing, land on one of the islands of Arran, and light a fire 
there and roast a few big potatoes, and when they had eaten 
these, without salt or season of any kind, they would take to their 
boat again and to their oars, and would sing for very lightness of 
heart. But the Galway fisherman, although he is very ditferent 
indeed from the Killarney boatman, leads a very different life 
from that of the peasant on the hillsides of. Donegal or Connemara, 

The stranger who has any interest. in the condition of the 
Irish labourer will probably find himself puzzled in the outset of 
his inquiries by one perplexing difficulty. He has to ask where 
the. labourers can be; where they are to be found? Without 
having had his head stuffed with statistics, he may perhaps have 
acquired the general knowledge that the labouring population, so 
far as we can distinguish them, are nearly equal in numbers to the 
farming population, and that between them they make up the 
bulk of the Irish people. But he surveys the country all around 
him, and he sees no evidence of the existence of any labouring 
class. Where do they live, these labourers? Even in the more 
prosperous agricultural counties he sees no clusters of cottages 
such as a labouring population would naturally inhabit. There 
are some solid and substantial houses here and there, such as 
farmers—TIrish farmers, that is to say—would be likely to occupy ; 
but where are the cottages of the farm labourers which one would 
naturally expect to seé collected around the farmer’s dwelling ? 
Here near the roadside, or yonder in the cleft of that hill, is a 
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wretched little shanty, more like a decaying pigsty than a home 
for human beings; and he finds out that people are living there. 
Still, even if these squalid huts were decent dwellings, there are 
not enough of them to suggest the idea of a labouring population 
anywhere in that region. The labourers must live somewhere ; 
they cannot burrow in the ground: where then are they? 

One explanation of the apparent absence of the labourers’ dwell- 
ings from the scene of the labour is to be found in the conditions of 
the poor-law rating in Ireland. The system of divisional rating 
has long made it the interest of many influential classes in 
country districts that the labourers should as far as possible be 
induced or compelled to live in the towns, and not in the rural 
districts where their work has to be done. The labourers there- 
fore are in a large proportion of instances put under the ne- 
cessity of finding lodgings for themselves, as best they can, in 
whatever town is nearest to the land on which they are to work. 
This perhaps may seem to an English reader who knows nothing 
of Ireland an arrangement by no means unsatisfactory. He may 
think that, after all, a lodging in a town must have some advan- 
tage over a dwelling on a bog. The sanitary conditions seem to 
him likely to be better attended to in the town; and he comes to 
the conclusion that while the labourer has his long day’s work in 
the fresh open air, it is just as well that he should go to bed in 
the suburbs of some comfortable provincial capital. Perhaps he 
has visions of the labourer stepping briskly forth with the early 
sun for a cheery walk to his easily-reached place of toil; or he 
sees in his mind’s eye a well-appointed train of workmen’s 
carriages steaming forth at break of day from the lively railway 
station. The inquiring stranger must, however, get all these 
ideas out of his mind. Even the half-sunken hovels on the hill 
or in the bog are better on the whole than the kind of lodging 
the labourer has to put up with in the towns. There are very 
few towns, properly so called, in Ire'and. Of cities, such as in 
England men would recognise by that name, there are only five 
or six. Dublin, Belfast, Cork, Limerick, Waterford—these are 
among the few cities of any real claim to the title. Galway is a 
city, to be sure, in name; but it is not bigger than an ordinary 
English market-town, and one passes in a few minutes from its 
principal streets into the open country. Therefore the towns in 
which labourers are so often obliged to take up their abode when 
their work is done, are for the most part poor and decaying 
villages; and in the very worst and poorest suburb of each 
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decaying village the labourer has to find a lodging. He lodges 
in a house crowded by his companions in toil. They are pent 
together under the most unwholesome and odious conditions. 
They are packed rather than lodged. All the discomforts of the 
roadside hovel are combined with some of the worst discomforts of 
the Whitechapel common lodging. Moreover, the Irish labourer, 
like his poor brother everywhere, pays for his lodging at a much 
higher proportionate rate than that imposed upon the rich man. 
This is the case whether he has his sleeping place in the lodging- 
house of some town or in his own cabin in the country. But the 
cost, I fancy, is heavier upon him in the town than in the country. 
He has to trudge to his work a distance often of many miles in a 
climate where the skies do not long leave off weeping, and his 
work begins with the light and goes on until the light fades. 
Under such conditions, it is not surprising if the labourers 
should sometimes prove hardly equal to the work they are ex- 
pected to do. I have heard that in some places the farmers com- 
plain that they cannot get a full day’s work even where something 
like a fair day’s wages may be paid. I have heard this fact at 
once admitted and explained by the friends of the labourer. It 
is true, they say, that in many places the labourers do not work 
now as their fathers did. But is not the reason clear? They do 
not, because they cannot. Another generation of insufficient 
food and wretched housing is simply illustrating the natural and 
inevitable effect of hard practical causes. Parliament has for 
many years—indeed ever since the Devon Commission—been 
making desultory attempts at legislation to improve the condition 
of the Irish agricultural labourers. The subject comes up every 
now and then, and is discussed and postponed. Perhaps some 
clause is introduced into a land bill for the benefit of the labourer, 
and it turns out in practice to have no operation. I admit all 
the difficulties of the subject; I have had some personal oppor- 
tunity lately of studying and trying to grapple with them. 
Legislation has attempted more than once to encourage the Irish 
farmer to borrow money from the administrative authorities on 
easy terms for the purpose of laying it out in the building of 
cottages for the labourers whom he employs; but the farmer does 
not seem particularly anxious to borrow the money. Probably a 
good many of my readers will think I am uttering a most 
audacious paradox when I say that it is very hard to get people 
in Ireland to borrow money from the Government, but it is the 
fact nevertheless, as the Irish officials well know. The landlord is 
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invited to borrow money to be spent on the improvement of his 
estate ; the tenant-farmer is pressed to accept a loan to enable 
him to build cottages for his labourers. The landlord and the 
tenant alike hang back from the offer. The truth is that they 
both see that if the money be borrowed it will have to be repaid, 
and they do not quite see that it is exactly and necessarily for 
their personal interest to accept a loan on any terms, however 
favourable, which will mean repayment at perhaps an inconvenient 
time. Much has been said lately about the selfishness of the 
Irish farmer in his dealings with his labourers, and especially in 
this matter of the labourers’ cottages. I suppose there is an 
admixture of mere and sheer selfishness in the character of the 
tenant-farmer class as in that of every other class; but it is un- 
fortunately the truth that in some instances the farmer is invited 
and commanded by the State to do what is really net in his power 
to do. I have no intention of discussing political, or even 
economic questions, here; I do not propose to criticise Acts of 
Parliament, or to have anything to say to the contentions of con- 
flicting classes and interests and political parties. But in de- 
scribing the condition of the Irish labourer I have thought it not 
inopportune to a proper understanding of the subject, to let my 
readers know that legislation has been trying to do something to 
better the labourer’s lot in life ; that hitherto nothing, or next to 
nothing, has come of these efforts; and that there are difficulties 
in the way other than mere apathy or indifference on the part of 
legislation. Apathy and indifference on the part of law-makers 
and influential persons of various classes did undoubtedly exist at 
one time, and that not so very long ago. There was something 
strangely pathetic in a few words used by one of the witnesses 
called to give evidence as to the condition of the Irish labourers 
before the Bessborough Commission two or three years ago. He 
spoke of the manner in which the claims and the sufferings of that 
class had been long neglected; and he added that they had no 
help, ‘no more than the crows upon the mountains; there is no 
one to raise a voice on their behalf.” This state of things cer- 
tainly cannot be said to exist any longer. How to enable the 
Irish labourer to become a thriving and an independent man ; how 
to help him, rather, so that he may be able to help himself and 
make his own prosperity—this is undoubtedly a problem difficult 
of solution; but public opinion on this side of St. George’s 
Channel and the other is awake to its importance now, and is 
determined that a steady effort shall be made to solve it. 
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The season of distress which spread over 1877, 1878, and 
1879 fell with peculiar severity, as was to be expected, upon the 
labouring class. The potato crop showed a sad falling-off in 1877 
and 1878, and was an almost total failure in 1879. Without 
troubling my readers with too much of statistics, I may mention 
the fact that the potato crop, the chief resource of the farming and 
labouring class, which was worth twelve millions and a half of money 
in 1876, fell to five millions and a quarter in 1877, was only seven 
millions and a half in 1878, and suddenly sank to three millions in 
1879. Thus it will be seen that in the three failing years taken 
together the crop did not realise anything like half the value that 
was to have been expected, and that in the worst year of the three it 
only realised at most a quarter of the average value. But to add 
to the trouble of the poor Connaught labourer, the year 1879 was 
also one of considerable strain and scarcity to the English as 
well as to the Irish agriculturist. The harvest employment in 
England suddenly fell off. Now, as everybody knows, the English 
harvest work had for years and generations been a regular source of 
income to large numbers of the Irish labourers. The Irish peasant 
in many cases could not have struggled on in life at all if it were 
not for his periodical visits to England at harvest time. As regu- 
larly as men and women go down from Middlesex into Kent at the 
‘hopping’ time, did many an Irish labourer start off for England 
in the harvest season. Such a man brought home with him when 
he returned what he considered a good lump of money, and he 
was thus enabled to face the long spell of little work and poor pay 
in his own region. Connaught in particular was always found to 
send out her stream of labourers to England. Connaught for 
many years had sent out more than half the whole number of Irish 
labourers who went to do harvest work in England. Each of the 
men who thus crossed the Channel brought home about fourteen 
pounds to his family. But just at the time when the pinch of dis- 
tress in Ireland was keenest the familiar source of employment in 
England suddenly fell off. Of the Irish labourers who earliest 
went over to England in the season of 1879, many failed to find 
any employment, and had to go dismally back. Many in Connaught 
who had heard the bad news did not make the attempt atall. The 
Midland Great Western Railway of Ireland, which carried 27,000 
labourers from Connaught for England in 1878, carried but 20,000 
in 1879; and of this reduced number a considerable proportion 
found that they had their journey for nothing, or worse than nothing. 

That was a bad time for Connaught. Thinking of it, and of 
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what. its effects were likely to be, no one would be much surprised 
now to read the observation made in November 1880 bya corre- 
spondent of the Daily News who visited the west of Ireland. In 
describing some of the labouring classes in the county of Galway 
he remarks that there is something ‘strangely appalling in the 
pallid looks of people who live mainly in the open air, and the 
finest air in the world.’ ‘With the full breath of the Atlantic 
upon them, they look as sickly as if they had just come out of a 
slum in St. Giles’s.’ Yes, that view of things might well shock 
and amaze the traveller. We can understand that Alton Locke, 
the tailor’s boy, who works all day ina vile sweating-room in 
London, must look gaunt and sickly. We should not expect to 
see the flush of health on the countenance of the somewhat stunted 
—for I am sure he was stunted, poor fellow—lover of Sally in our 
alley. But that people who pass the greater part of their lives in the 
open air, and, as the correspondent of the Daily News observes, in 
the finest airin the world, should look yellow and wanand corpse-like, 
that surely is something to set one thinking. We have all seen the 
peasants of other countries, who too are tried by poverty, and who 
likewise live mainly in the open air. The little beggar-creatures 
who run after one out of the villages near Naples, and who with 
stereotyped gesture of hand to lips inform you that they are dying 
with hunger—what pictures of health these little villains are! The 
children who scamper out of the mud huts of Egypt, where assur- 
edly there can be no great profusion of food, how healthy too, and 
bright and bold they look! But the children and the grown peo- 
ple in such parts of the west as the correspondent of the ‘ Daily 
News’ describes, are often brought downto that deepest depth of 
poverty when no influence of open air and sea breeze can avail in 
the slightest degree to counteract the work of a chronic insuffi- 
ciency of food. If any one wants to be thoroughly convinced of 
this, he has only to observe the appearance of the peasantry in 
some parts of the same county where the distress is not so great. 
Pinching poverty is there to be sure, but not actual chronic lack of 
food. There the open air and the sea breeze are able to have 
something of their wonted power, and the peasant, whether man or 
child, looks a human being and not a walking corpse. I am afraid 
that the condition of things which the correspondent of the ‘ Daily 
News’ described will be found to have its illustration more or less 
in many other Irish counties as well as in Galway. It will perhaps 
account for the complaint made by the farmers in certain dis- 
tricts to which I have already alluded, that they findit hard now to 
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get a fair day’s work out of their labourers, even for a fair day’s 
wages. 

The picture I have drawn is not a cheerful one ; but it seems 
to me nevertheless to be far indeed from hopeless. On one of its 
features I should like to lay especial stress, for it is the most im- 
portant of all; and that is the nature and character of the Irish 
peasant himself.. I do not believe I have overrated his good 
qualities if we take his class as a whole, and I trust English 
readers will agree with me in thinking that there is something 
to be made of him after all. Let him have but a fair chance of 
making his own way in life, and I am sure he will show that there 
is good stuff in him. 


Justin McCarty. 

















A Mountain Tulip. 


HE path up from the Llyn to the crest of Mynydd Mawr leads 
for some distance along the mossy, boulder-strewn course of 
a mountain torrent, which takes its rise in a fairy spring close 
below the actual summit of the craggy peak. It is a stiff pull for 
fair-weather pedestrians, this almost untrodden tourist trackway, 
with here and there a hand-and-knee clamber over great glacier- 
marked bosses of solid granite; but the exquisite glimpses we get 
at every fresh spur over the bare shoulders of Moel Siabod and 
into the cleft valley of the upper Conway more than compensate 
for the rough stony walking and the obvious damage to one’s 
nether integuments. Very few casual beaten-road visitors ever 
find out these lonely footpaths up the less-frequented mountains ; 
the mass takes its circular tour round the regulation road by 
Llanberis, Beddgelert, and Capel Curig, leaving Mynydd Mawr 
and its neighbouring Carnedds out in the cool shade of popular 
neglect. So much the better for those wandering naturalists 
who love to ramble among unhackneyed scenes, and to spy out 
wild nature in all her native loveliness, an Artemis who only bares 
her beauty among the deepest and most secret recesses of glade 
or woodland. 

Here by the bank of the tiny torrent, where I shall stop and 
rest on a smooth stretch of naked rock for a few idle minutes, 
there is beauty enough in all conscience to charm the spell-bound 
eyes of any intrusive Acton. The moist fissures of the water- 
worn granite are richly clad with filmy fronds of alpine ferns; the 
drier crevices among the tumbled rocks are tufted with the black 
stems and graceful foliage of the maidenhair spleenwort ; and the 
scanty alluvial mould on the slopes beyond is carpeted by lithe 
creeping sprays of beautiful branching clubmoss. All around me, 
a wealth of luxuriant mountain vegetation covers the peaty soil of 
the hollows, or the shallow granitic clay washed down into the 
crannies from the weathering cragsabove. There are insect-eating 
sundews, with their clammy red-haired leaves inclosing the half- 
digested bodies of a dozen tiny flies, whose attention they have 
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falsely attracted with their delusive show of pretended honey. 
There are equally deceptive butterworts, with tall scapes of bright 
blue blossoms, and with pale yellowish-green foliage curled tightly 
round their mouldering victims in a deadly embrace. There are 
Alpine saxifrages, unfolding their pretty pinky-white flowers to the 
eager advances of the fertilising bees. And here amongst them 
all, in a sheltered nook of the inclosing granite débris, is the 
great prize of the day, the wee slender mountain tulip, in search 
of which I have come out this breezy morning, and whose actual 
home on the side of Mynydd I hardly expected to light upon so 
easily or so quickly in the upward march. 

Of course I was told beforehand exactly where to look for it by 
the torrent’s brink ; for our botanists have long ago so thoroughly 
overhauled every inch of England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland, 
in search of specimens, that every individual station for every rare 
British plant is perfectly well known to them, and printed in 
minute detail in half a dozen British floras. But I feared that 
here our little mountain tulip might be quite extinct already, 
exterminated by the too pressing attention of its numerous 
dilettante admirers ; for as soon as your average collector finds a 
last lingering relic of some moribund British race on down or 
moorland, his first notion is to complete its destruction by rooting 
up the one remaining individual as a unique specimen, to become 
a permanent record of his luck and skill in the brown paper 
treasuries of his own herbarium. We, however, are naturalists of 
another kidney, I trust; we will observe and examine our little 
treasure carefully on the spot, but we will not pull it up ruthlessly, 
bulb and all, or press its pretty blossoms under a dead weight of 
books and drying paper, in order to preserve its miserable mummy 
in the wretched cemetery of a hortus siccus. Long may it flourish 
on its native hillside, and may no scientific hand ever grub it up 
as the cruel trophy of a specimen-slaughtering raid! Indeed, to 
be perfectly frank, like the canny Scot who was ‘no thot sure of 
Jocky,’ I have not trusted even the réaders of this magazine 
themselves with the exact secret of my tulip’s whereabouts. I 
will confess that I have invented the name of Mynydd Mawr on 
purpose to deceive, and I have led up to the summit by a round- 
about path through the glen of Conway in order to prevent any 
future intruder from retracing his steps without me, and annexing 
for his own private aggrandisement the pretty flower whose life I 
have so chivalrously and humanely spared. When we come to 
learn the history of its race, I feel sure everyone will sympathise 
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in the sentiment which makes me wish to preserve this solitary 
colony of Alpine flowers as long as possible from the desecrating 
hands of the abandoned plant-collector. 

First, let us look exactly what manner of lily it really is, and 
then we will go on to unravel together the clues and tokens of its 
romantic history. See, it is a little simple grass-like plant, send- 
ing forth from its buried bulb two or three very slender blades by 
way of leaves; and from their midst springs a graceful bending 
stem, surmounted by a single star-shaped white blossom. At 
least, it looks white at first sight, though when you come to 
examine it more closely, you can observe three red lines running 
down the face of each petal, and converging on a small bright 
golden spot at their base. Those lines are in fact honey-guides 
for the mountain insects, pointing them the shortest road to the 
sweets stored up in the nectaries, and so saving them any extra 
trouble in looking about for their morning’s meal. On the other 
hand, the insects repay the flower for its honey by carrying pollen 
from blossom to blossom, and so enabling the plant to set its seed. 
I need hardly say that unless the young capsule in the centre of 
each blossom is thus fertilised by pollen from one of its neigh- 
bours, it never ripens into a seed-bearing fruit at all ; and, indeed, 
in the economy of the plant itself the sole object of the blossom, 
with its bright petals, its store of honey, and its faint perfume 
(almost imperceptible to any save very delicate senses) is simply 
to induce the bee or the butterfly thus to convey the fertilising 
powder from one head of flowers to another of the same sort. 

Our little plant has of course a botanical name of the usual 
clumsy kind; but in this particular instance there is a certain 
rough fitness in its application, for being a Welsh lily by nature 
it is duly known by a Latinised Welsh name as Lloydia. Now, I 
am not going this morning to inquire fully into the whole past 
history of the original family from which it springs—that would 
be too long a subject for an off-hand lecture as I sit here basking 
on the bare granite slope; I propose only entering in any detail 
into the last chapter of its chequered career, and asking how it 
has managed to keep its foothold for so many ages in this one 
spot and on a few neighbouring Snowdonian summits. But 
before we go into that final question we must just begin, by way 
of preparatory exercise, with a very brief account of its earlier 
origin. Lloydia serotina, then, to give it the full benefit of its 
Latinised name, is a mountain plant of northern and Arctic 
Europe, as well as of the chillier portions of Siberia and British 
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North America. Further south, it is found only in the colder 
upland shoulders of the Alps, the Caucasus, and the Altai range, 
as well as in a few other great snowy mountain systems; but in 
Britain it occurs nowhere except on one or two of the higher 
mountains here in North Wales. By origin, it is a very early and 
simple offshoot of the great Lily tribe ; one of the most primitive 
lilies, indeed, now existing on the face of the earth. Like all 
others of that vast family, it has six petals and six stamens or 
pollen-bearing sacs ; but it still retains avery early form of lily 
flower in its open star-shaped blossom, as well as in one or two 
other smaller peculiarities. The cultivated tulips of our gardens, 
varieties of a wild Levantine species, are all descended from a 
somewhat similar form; but with them the course of develop- 
ment has gone much further ; the petals have grown far larger and 
more conspicuous, in order to allure the eyes of bigger southern 
insects, and the general form of the flower has become bell-shaped 
instead of star-shaped, in order to ensure more safe and certain 
fertilisation by these winged allies; for in a tubular blossom the 
pollen is much more likely to be brushed off from the insect’s 
head on to the proper portion of the unripe capsule than in an 
open spreading flower like our Lloydia here. Hence we may 
fairly say that Lloydia represents an early ancestral form from 





which the modern and more southerly tulips are nature’s enlarged 
and improved varieties. 

But how did these pretty little white lilies get here, and why 
do they still remain here in their early simple form, while their 
southern sisters elsewhere have been slowly modified into brilliant 
yellow bell-shaped tulips? Thereby hangs a most curious and 
delightful tale. For I have very little doubt that the ancestors 
of our pretty lilies here have been growing uninterruptedly in the 
present spot for many thousands of years, and that during all 
that time they have gone on reproducing themselves by seed 
from time to time, without once having crossed their stock with 
any of their congeners in the Arctic regions or in the great snow- 
clad ranges of central Europe. Indeed, I very much doubt 
whether they have ever even intermarried with their neighbours 
on the other Snowdonian summits, for I think I shall be able to 
show good reasons for believing that each of these little isolated 
colonies has lived on for ages all by itself on each of their three 
scattered peaks in the North Welsh district. 

It is a curious fact, certainly, that one should find a single 
species of Arctic flower reappearing at such long distances in such 
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isolated spots under closely similar circumstancés. If we go to 
the great snow-clad stretches of land which extend around the 
Arctic circle in Europe, Asia, and America, we shall everywhere 
find our little lily growing in abundance close up to the line of 
perpetual snow, though its diverse habitats are there divided by 
wide expanses of open sea. If, again, we cross the whole of the 
German plains, we shall see no Lloydias in the intervening tract ; 
but when we reach the Alps and the Pyrenees, we shall a second 
time come upon other isolated colonies of the self-same flower. 
Once more, we may turn eastward, and we shall meet with it, 
after a long march, among the Carpathians and the Caucasus; or 
we may turn westward, and then we shall light upon it again 
on the craggy sides of a few solitary Welsh mountains. How 
does it come that in every cold tract we find the self-same species 
recurring again and again wherever the circumstances are fitted 
for its growth? and how have its seeds or bulbs been conveyed 
across such wide stretches of intervening sea or valley to so many 
distinct and separate chilly regions ? 

One obvious answer might be, that under similar conditions a 
like flower had everywhere been developed from some common 
plant of lowland or temperate districts. But in reality such abso- 
lute similarity of independent development: never actually occurs 
in nature, for the various Lloydias are not merely rather like one 
another, but are actually one and the same species, as like each 
other (to quote our old Welsh friend Fluellin) ‘as my fingers is 
to my fingers.’ Now, naturalists know that such absolute identity 
of structure can only arise through unbroken descent from a 
common origin; wherever two species are separately descended 
from unlike ancestors, however close their analogies may be, they 
are always at once marked off from one another by some very 
obvious points of structural dissimilarity. To put a somewhat 
like case in human history; it would have been useless for any- 
body to argue when the Pitcairn Islanders were first discovered 
that they might have independently developed a language exactly 
similar to English ; common sense would show us at once that 
there could be only one English language in the world, and that 
the Pitcairn Islanders must really be the descendants of cast- 
away or runaway Englishmen. Nor can we suppose that the seeds 
of the Lloydia have been transported from one place to another 
by mere accident, clinging to the legs of Arctic birds, or carried 
unwittingly on the muddy heels of globe-trotting tourists. Such 


accidents do indeed occasionally occur, and they account for the 
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very fragmentary manner in which remote oceanic islands like the 
Azores or St. Helena are peopled by waifs and strays from the 
fauna and flora of all neighbouring continents. But it would be 
incredible that such an accident should have occurred over and 
over again in a hundred separate cases, so that every suitable place 
in the whole northern hemisphere should separately, by mere luck, 
have received a distinct colony of appropriate cold-climate plants. 
Incredible, I should say, even if the case of the Lloydia stood 
alone without any analogues; but in fact, as I shall try to point 
out by-and-by, it is only one case out of a thousand that might 
be quoted, for every Arctic land and every snow-clad Alpine 
- peak is covered close up to the limit of vegetation with dozens 
or hundreds of similar plants, insects, and animals, which are 
nowhere found in all the intervening temperate or lowland re- 
gions. Clearly all these coincidences cannot be due to mere 
accident ; we must seek for their reason in some single and com- 
mon fact. 

See this great rounded block of smooth granite on whose solid 
shoulders Iam now sitting ; how wonderfully grooved and polished 
it is, with long, deep, rounded furrows running lengthwise across 
its face in the same direction as the general dip of the Conway 
valley. What can have made those curious parallel channels on 
its naked surface, I wonder. Any one who has ever looked closely at 
the rocks about the foot of a glacier in Switzerland will recognise 
at once what was the agency at work on the granite slopes of 
Mynydd Mawr. Those are most undoubtedly ice-marks, caused 
by the long, slow, grinding action of the superincumbent glaciers, 
For of course everybody knows nowadays that there was once a 
time when great glacial sheets spread over the combes and glens 
of Snowdonia, as they spread to-day over the nants of Chamounix 
and the buried basin of the Mer de Glace. 

Dr. Croll’s calculations have shown that the astronomical con- 
junction necessary for the production of sucha state of things 
must have occurred some two hundred thousand years since ;: and 
from that date down to eighty thousand years ago our planet kept 
presenting alternately either pole to the sun during long cycles of 
10,500 years'each ; so that, first, the northern hemisphere enjoyed 
a long summer, while the southern was enveloped for a vast dis- 
tance from the Antarctic Circle in a single covering sheet of ice ; 
and then again the southern hemisphere had its lengthened spell 
of tropical weather, while the north was turned into one enormous 
‘Greenland down as far as the British Isles, Eighty thousand 
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years ago, or thereabouts, this condition of things began to change ; 
the climate of the north became more genial ; and ever since that 
date our sober planet has oscillated within gentler limits, producing 
only such alternate results of annual summer and winter as those 
with. which we ourselves are now familiar. 

When the glaciation was at its worst in the northern hemi- 
sphere, almost the entire surface of the European continent, from 
Scandinavia and Lapland, to England, Belgium, and central 
Germany, lay buried beneath one unbroken sheet. of permanent 
ice. But when the conditions were a little less severe, local 
glaciers radiated from the chief mountain bosses of Scotland, 
Wales, and the Isle of Man, and ground these deep grooves and 
scratches on the worn surface of the denuded rock. At length the 
climate began to mend slightly ; and then the plants and animals 
of the Arétic zone spread uninterruptedly over the whole of north- 
ern Europe, from the limit of pack-ice to at least the southern 
slope of the Alps on the Italian side. Remains of these glacial 
animals—Arctic lemmings, musk sheep, white ‘hares, reindeers, 
Alpine marmots, and snowy owls—are still found among the bone- 
caves and river drift of the interglacial ages in various parts of 
Europe, from Scandinavia to the Tuscan grottoes... At the same 
time we may be pretty sure that high Arctic or Alpine plants, 
adapted to a chilly climate, like the saxifrages, the sibbaldia, the 
crowberry, and:the Swiss veronica, spread over all the plains and 
valleys of Great Britain and the neighbouring continent. 

In those days, there is also good reason to believe, England and 
Ireland were united to one another as well as to France and Hol- 
land by a broad belt of lowland occupying what is now the bed of 
the two channels and the German Ocean, so that the mammoth 
and the cave-bear could roam uninterruptedly from the Yorkshire 
hills to the rock-shelters of the Dordogne, and from the bogs -of 
Connaught to the’ nen ice-clad summits of the Hartz and the Jura. 
The dark hunters of the period, who framed the rough, chipped 
stone hatchets of the Abbeville drift and the beautiful flint 
arrowheads of the southern French caves, could in like manner 
range without let or hindrance from Kent’s Hole at Torquay to 
the Schwatka cavern in Moravia, and from the honeycombed cliffs 
of Yorkshire valleys to the limestone grottoes among the Alpine 
slopes. That distribution of land and water easily accounts for the 
dispersion of Arctic and snow-line plants or animals over all the 
snowy regions of northern Europe, 

‘But as the cold began to subside, and as a warmer fauna and 
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flora invaded the now milder plains and valleys of central Europe, 
the glacial types, being less adapted to the new conditions, began 
to retreat northward towards the Arctic Circle, or upward towards 
the chilly summits of the principal mountains. Slowly, age after 
age, the southern plants and animals overran all the lower 
portions of the continent, cutting the glacial fauna and flora in 
two, and established themselves as far as the outlying peninsula 
of Britain, which still continued to form an integral part of the 
European mainland. After most of them had made good their 
foothold even in this distant region, however, the land began to 
sink slowly toward sea-level; and at last an arm of the sea 
encircled the whole of Ireland, and still later the waters of two 
long gulfs which now form the English Channel and the North 
Sea, met together by bursting through the narrow barrier of chalk 
between Dover and Cape Blancnez. Thus Britain finally became 
an island group; and, being washed on three sides by the warm 
current of the Gulf Stream, it acquired an unusually high and 
equable temperature for a district situated so far to the north and 
rising into so many chains of low mountains. But not all the 
plants and animals which inhabit the continent had had time to 
reach England, which has a comparatively poor fauna and flora ; 
while still more failed to get to Ireland before the separation ; for 
it is to this cause, probably, rather than to the active services of 
St. Patrick, that the Emerald Isle owes its famous immunity 
from reptiles and amphibians. 

Even after this change, many of the Arctic plants, though now 
separated by wide stretches of sea or land from their nearest 
relatives elsewhere, managed to keep up a vigorous existence in 
the Scotch Highlands, the Welsh hills, and the greater summits 
of the Lake district. Some of them still cover vast tracts of 
country in the north; as, for example, the little green sibbaldia, a 
tufted Arctic trailer, whose herbage forms a chief element of the 
greensward in many parts of the Highlands; or the pretty eight- 
petalled dryas, which stars with its sweet white blossoms the 
limestone rocks of northern England and the Ulster hills. 
Among the more common of these isolated old glacial flowers in 
Britain are the Alpine meadow-rue, the northern rock-cress, the 
Arctic whitlow-grass, the Alpine pearlwort, the Scottish asphodel, 
the mossy cyphel, the mountain lady’s mantle, the purple saxifrage, 
and the red bearberry. Altogether, we have still more than two 
hundred such Alpine or Arctic plants, stranded among our uplands 
cr in the extreme north of Scotland, and probably separated for 
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many thousand years from the main body of their kind in the 
Arctic Circle or the snowy mountains of central Europe. 

Our pretty little Lloydia here is far rarer in Britain than these 
low mountain kinds ; for it has died out utterly even in Scotland 
itself, and now survives nowhere with us except on these solitary 
Welsh summits. Such cases are frequent enough in Britain; for 
while the moderate mountainous or Arctic species still go on 
thriving among the straths and corries, the coldest kinds of all 
have often been pushed upward and ever upward by the advancing 
tide of southern flowers till they are left at last only on a few 
isolated mountain tops, where many of them are even now in 
course of slowly disappearing before the steady advance of the 
southern types. For example, there is a certain pretty kind of 
heath, confined to northern or Arctic hillsides, which till lately 
lingered on in Britain only on the one mountain known as the 
Sow of Athole in Perthshire; but of late years it has grown 
rarer and rarer with each succeeding summer, until it is now pro- 
bably quite extinct. It is the natural tendency of all such small 
isolated colonies, whether of plants or animals, to die slowly out; 
for they cannot cross freely with any of their own kind outside the 
narrow limits of their own restricted community ; and by constantly 
breeding in and in with one another they at last acquire such weak 
and feeble constitutions that they finally dwindle away imper- 
ceptibly for want of a healthy infusion of fresh external blood. 

If I mention a few other like cases (as well as I can remember 
them on the spur of the moment, for I cannot pretend to give a 
complete ex-cathedra list here on the slopes of Mynydd Mawr) it 
will help to elucidate the origin and nature of this little colony of 
mountain tulips. There is a lovely orchid, the lady’s slipper, 
common in Siberiaand Russia, almost up to the Arctic Circle, but 
now found with us only in one Yorkshire station, where, like the 
heath, it is rapidly verging to complete local extinction. Again, 
among one family alone, the tufted saxifrage has now been driven 
to the summits of Ben Avers and Ben Nevis; the drooping 
saxifrage is extinct everywhere in Britain save on the cloudy top 
of Ben Lawers; the brook saxifrage lingers on upon the same 
mountain, as well as on Ben Nevis and Lochnagar; and the 
Alpine saxifrage, though more frequent in little solitary groups in 
Scotland and the Lake district, has died out of all Ireland save 
only on the bald head of Ben Bulben in Sligo. The Alpine sow- 
thistle, an Arctic and snowy weed, is now dying out with us on 
the tops of Lochnagar and the Cloya mountains, The black bear- 
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berry yet haunts Ben Nevis and a few other Highland peaks, 
The Alpine butterwort has been driven even from the mountains 
in Scotland generally, but still drags on a secluded existence in a 
few very northern bogs of Caithness and Sutherland; in this 
respect it resembles the northern: holy-grass, an Arctic plant, 
which Robert: Dick, the self-taught botanist of Thurso, discovered 
among the high pastures near his native town. This same grass 
strangely reappears in New Zealand, whither it has doubtless been 
carried from Siberia by its seeds accidentally clinging to the feet 
of some belated bird ; but then such a solitary case in itself shows 
how impossible is the explanation of the numerous Scotch and 
Welsh Arctic plants as due to mere chance; for while in north 
European mountains similar instances can be counted by hun- 
dreds, in New Zealand the coincidence is very rare and almost 
unparalleled. 

The snowy gentian, to continue our list, turns up in a good 
many little Scotch colonies; but the Alpine lychnis, its companion 
on the mountain pastures of the Bernese Oberland, is only now 
known in Britain on the summit of Little Kilrannoch, a For- 
farshire mountain, and among the crags of Hobcartin Fell in 
Cumberland. The bog sandwort, everywhere a rare and dying 
species, has wholly disappeared from these islands except on the 
sides of the Widdybank Fell in Durham. Its ally the fringed 
sandwort loiters late on the limestone cliffs of Ben Bulben in 
Sligo, as well as on one solitary serpentine hill in the island of 
Unst among the chilly Shetlands. A tiny peaflower, the Alpine 
astragalus, has been driven almost everywhere to the snow-line, 
but. still survives in Scotland among the Clova and Braemar 
mountains. It is on a single spot: in the same exposed Clova 
range, too, that the closely-related yellow oxytrope still grows in 
diminishing numbers; while its ally the Ural oxytrope holds its 
own manfully over all the dry hills of the Highlands. I could 
add to these instances many more; but lunch is waiting to be 
eaten in the knapsack, and I am loth to tire the patience of my 
hearers with too long a list of barren names and bare weg cenyt 
mountain summits. 

Still, I love to think that the little colony of timid shrinking 
Lloydias stranded here on the granite slopes of Mynydd Mawr can 
push back its pedigree in such an unbroken line to so dim and 
distant a prehistoric past. Ever since the glaciers last cleared 
away from this boss of smooth stone on whose broad back we are 
sitting, a tiny group of our pretty mountain tulips has continuously 
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occupied age after age this self-same spot. Originally, no doubt, 
they covered the whole sides of the mountains and stretched 
down far into the plains aud valleys; but gradually, as the world’s 
weather grew warmer, they were restricted, first, to the mountain 
tracts of Wales and Scotland, then to a small Snowdonian district, 
and, finally, even within that shrunken realm to two or three 
isolated peaks. Occasionally, I suppose, a seed from one of the 
three existing Welsh colonies may be carried by accident into the 
territory of the others ; but it is in the highest degree improbable 
that the stock has ever been reinforced for the last fifty thousand 
years from any purely external body of its congeners in the higher 
Alps or in the Arctic regions. The dark small men of the 
Neolithic age, the Aryan Celts of the bronze period, the conquer- 
ing Roman from the south, the Englishman, the Scandinavian, 
the Norman, all have since come, and most of them have gone 
again; but the Lloydias still hold precarious possession of their 
solitary remaining strongholds. An analogy from the animal 
world will help to bring out the full strangeness of this extra- 
ordinary isolation, Mount Washington in New Hampshire is the 
highest peak among the beautiful tumbled range of the White 
Mountains. On and near its summit a small community of 
butterflies belonging to an old Glacial and Arctic species still 
lingers over a very small area, where it has held its own for the 
eighty thousand years that have elapsed since the termination of 
the great ice age. The actual summit of the mountain rises to a 
height of 6,293 feet; and the butterflies do not range lower than 
the five thousand feet line—as though they were confined on 
Snowdon to a district between the Ordnance cairn and the level 
of the little slumbering tarn of Glasllyn. Again, from Mount 
Washington to Long’s Peak in Colorado, the distance amounts to 
1,800 miles; while from the White Mountains to Hopedale in 
Labrador, where the same butterflies first reappear, makes a bee- 
line of fully a thousand miles. In the intervening districts there 
are no insects of the same species. Hence we must conclude that 
the few butterflies left behind by the retreating main-guard of 
their race on that one New Hampshire peak have gone on for 
thousands and thousands of years, producing eggs and growing 
from caterpillars into full-fledged insects, without once effecting a 
cross with the remainder of their congeners among the snows of 
the Rocky Mountains or in the chilly plains of sub-Arctic America. 
So far as they themselves know, they are the only representatives 
of their kind now remaining on the whole earth, left behind like 
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the ark on Ararat amid the helpless ruins of an antediluvian 
world. Well, what these Mount Washington butterflies are 
among insects, that are our pretty wild tulips here among 
English flowers. They remain to us as isolated relics of an order 
that has long passed away; and they help us to rebuild with 
fuller certainty the strange half-undeciphered history of the 


years that were dead and gone long before written books had yet 
begun to be. 


GRANT ALLEN. 























Lord Richard and I. 


CHAPTER I. 


MONG the characters which I have found worthy of study, 
that of Lord Richard stands pre-eminent. No other man 
has so successfully deceived the world. The instinct of woman 
and the analysis of man have been equally at fault. His many 
friends, male and female, love him for his frankness and geniality ; 
his political colleagues regard him in spite of his admitted sagacity 
as a very simple fellow. He is raised on a pedestal as The Honest 
Man, who sees clearly enough, but whose chief claim to admiration 
is that he is incapable of deceit, almost incapable of concealment. 
It may be that there are such guileless men in the world, and 
that they are not simpletons. I will not be dogmatic on this 
matter. I will content myself with the assertion that Lord 
Richard, whom the world took for this combination of open 
simplicity and political sagacity, was a master of dissimulation, 
the most wily and subtle of men. 

Even now I can recall my first impression of my friend’s sim- 
plicity—an impression so strong that but for my invariable rule I 
should have trusted it. As I summon back to me his square figure, 
his blunt speech, his open eyes turned to mine with an air of 
innocent wonder, his easy talk of things political, I am almost 
surprised that I too was not deceived. By a constant effort I 
succeeded in reserving my judgment; I was rewarded by the 
gradual discovery of a most intricate and interesting character ; I 
found him out. I was almost frightened by my unique success. 
I had to take the greatest pains lest he should discover that I knew 
his real nature ; and in spite of all my care I soon found that he 
felt an occasional uneasiness in my presence. I suspected this 
uneasiness, and I cautiously confirmed my suspicion by a few 
experiments. How happy he was in his inimitable air of innocence! 
He would look at me with an expression almost infantine, as he 
pushed his thick hair from his brow; he would seem to be puzzled 
by my constant presence; he started sometimes when he found 
me at his elbow. ‘ Hang it!’ he would say in his simple, hearty 
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fashion—‘ Hang it! What are you creeping about here for?’ 
Then I would make some jesting answer, as if I entered into his 
frank humour. I remember that one day, when I explained my 
presence by reminding him that I was his secretary, he burst into 
that jolly laugh which had deceived the nation. ‘I'll be hanged,’ 
he cried out as soon as he could speak for laughter, ‘ I'll be hanged 
if I know how you came to be my secretary.’ I only answered 
with a smile. It was unnecessary for me to inform Lord Richard 
that I had attached myself to him in obedience to the advice 
of my dear old tutor at the University, because I considered him 
the most rising politician of the day. I knew well enough that 
to give him information was to carry coals to Newcastle; that he 
knew all which he cared to know. He had an admirable manner. 

- I may say without vanity that I was an excellent secretary. I 
was constant in attendance, ready with my pen, patient in investi- 
gation. _An apparent carelessness about his correspondence was in 
agreement with Lord Richard’s attitude. As he seemed frank and 
guileless in speech, so also did he seem indifferent who might read 
the many letters which he left open on his tables. Of course I 
was not deceived. He knew well enough what to leave open. 
Yet in spite of all his cleverness I learned something more than 
he meant me to. By extraordinary patience and vigilance I 
succeeded in picking up many scraps of the secret history of con- 
temporary politics. I kept a note-book; I copied many bits of 
letters ; I wrote down many fragments of conversation. Little by 
little I obtained some valuable knowledge of the hidden mechanism 
of politics. I already felt at times as if my hand was on the 
wires. I had made up my mind to go in heart and soul—if I 
may use the expression—for a political career; and every day I 
had more and more reason to congratulate myself on my choice of 
my friend Lord Richard-as the first step on the upward path. If 
ambition be a.crime, I plead guilty. 

I confess that I was surprised one morning, when my friend 
invited me to walk with him in the Park. He was generally careful 
to avoid asking for my society. Doubtless he kept in mind the 
fact that it might suit him some day to assert that he was under 
no obligation to me. However on this fateful morning his 
habitual air of frank geniality came so near to jollity, that my 
suspicions were immediately aroused. He would not attend to 
his work ; he had an air almost boyish. Of course he was not a 
boy, though he is still regarded, especially in the political world, 
asa young man, These sprigs of nobility get such a start in life, 
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that any one of them with a quarter of my friend’s ability might 
be a rising statesman at an age when men like myself have barely 
got a foot on the lowest rung of the ladder. But though Lord 
Richard was not more than five or six and thirty, he had no right 
to look so young as he looked on that eventful day. He assumed 
the most tempestuous spirits. ‘Come out,’ he said, ‘and see the 
sun, and the smart people in the Park.’ He cultivated this habit 
of speaking of smart people; he liked to talk as if he were a 
rough-and-ready son of the soil; even trifles such as these went 
to the increase of his popularity. ‘Come and look at the swells,’ 
he said; ‘and tell me all the harm you know of every one of 
them; then you'll be happy.’ I laughed at his pleasantry ; I did 
not refuse to go with him; indeed I was not unnaturally pleased 
to be seen with Lord Richard in the Park. 

My pleasure was short-lived. In the very centre of the gay 
crowd, while I was leaning on my friend's arm and regarding the 
lovely ladies with respectful interest, my eyes suddenly en- 
countered those of my cousin Tom. It was impossible to pretend 
not to see him. Lady Raeborough and a few of the choicest 
ornaments of London society were passing between us at the 
moment; but this did not prevent Tom from hailing me with 
enthusiasm by a ridiculous name, which had been given me by 
my schoolfellows. I have always disliked this silly schoolboy 
trick of giving nicknames. I could see that the fair Countess 
smiled, and Lord Richard began, as usual, to laugh aloud. Such 
want of tact as Tom’s is scarcely less than criminal. My cousin’s 
hat was shabby, and his clothes dusty, but his face beamed with 
its usual unreasonable satisfaction. Tom is not wholly a humbug; 
I really believe that the company in which he saw me was not the 
sole cause of the warmth of his greeting; he is strangely impulsive, 
and has a most absurd feeling for kin. Even the chagrin, which 
at the moment I could not wholly conceal, did not moderate his 
ardour. It was only natural that I should be pained to see him there 
and then. Indeed, I did not care to see him anywhere. He was 
only my father’s cousin, and I had never approved of him. He 
was a shiftless man, and by no means a successful one; he had let 
slip some admirable chances of bettering his position; he had 
defended his folly by a parade of scruples, which were old- 
fashioned and fantastic. Indeed, there was in Tom much which 
ealled for the gravest disapproval. Judge if I was pleased to be 
greeted in the most brilliant crowd of the world by this elderly 
and shabby journalist ! 
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As I was hurriedly asking the necessary questions about his 
wife and family, and at the same time forming in my mind a 
picturesque account of this eccentric cousin, which I could give 
to my friend, Lord Richard surprised me by resisting my 
attempts to draw him away. He is far more solid than I; he 
detained me easily. ‘Introduce me,’ he said in a loud whisper. 
I introduced him wondering; but the next moment I perceived 
his motive; I felt sure that he recognised in Tom one of the 
gentlemen of the press. Nobody knew better than Lord Richard 
the value of politeness to journalists. It was strange to hear 
these two men talk at first acquaintance with a manner as if 
neither had a thought to conceal. As for Tom I really believe 
that he hides very little. Clever and accomplished as he is, 
I have sometimes thought him little short of an idiot. He 
did not seem in the least degree overcome when Lord Richard 
pressed him to visit him. ‘I shall be delighted, he said; ‘and I 
can look up my young cousin here at the same time; he’s often 
with you, I believe.’ ‘ By George, he is!’ said my friend ; ‘ he’s 
closer than a brother ;’ and he burst out laughing again. As we 
proceeded on our way, I heard him murmuring to himself that 
silly name which had been given me at school. It was too 
ridiculous in a man of Lord Richard’s position. 

When we had walked a little way without further conversation, 
my companion asked with a suddenness which was, without doubt, 
the result of caleulation— 

‘ Was that your cousin’s daughter ?’ 

Nothing escapes Lord Richard. I had hoped that he had not 
noticed Delia, where she stood half withdrawn at her father’s 
shabby elbow. I myself had detected her in a moment, and had 
noticed with a strange emotion that the pretty child was changing 
to a pretty woman. Ah me, for the follies of boyhood! How I 
remembered our games, when we were children together, in my 
cousin’s old garden! ‘Tempora mutantur, nos et mutamur!’ But 
no time had been given me now for wandering thoughts and tender 
reminiscences. When I saw Delia in the crowd, I had decided in 
an instant that I could pretend not to see her. It was far better 
that I should ignore her. It was no less than my duty. When 
Delia was a little girl, with floating hair and grave ' ue eyes, I had 
promised a thousand times in jest that she should be my wife; I 
had been strangely drawn towards the lovely child. One cannot 
be too careful. I had left all that so far behind me; fortune had 
carried me away from that youthful silly dream. As out of the 
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corner of my eye I marked her standing there very neat and pretty 
in her simple gown; as I noted that the charm had grown with 
her growth, and that she had inherited none of her father’s untidy 
air, I felt that for her sake, as well as for my own, I had better 
see her as little as possible. On this occasion I had been able not 
to see her at all. 

‘Was that his daughter?’ asked Lord Richard. For a 
moment I knew not how to reply. I could not acknowledge that 
I had seen my little cousin, and had not spoken to her. ‘ Was 
there a girl with him?’ I asked in return. ‘There was,’ he 
answered with a sort of mockery in his voice ; and in a moment 
he added, ‘By George! Is it possible that she and you are 
cousins?’ ‘Only second-cousins,’ I said. ‘I hope she may re- 
member you in her prayers,’ he said strangely. Then he seemed 
to forget my existence. I did not interrupt him; I supposed that 
he was busy with the intricacies of diplomacy. I moved quietly 
at his elbow, till I heard him humming to himself. I listened, 
but I could not catch the words; I made out, however, that he was 
humming a German song. I more than once detected the word 
‘augen,’ which on consulting the dictionary at home I discovered 
to signify ‘ eyes.’ 





CHAPTER II. 


Not long after the unfortunate meeting in the Park, Lord Richard 
suddenly spoke to me of the neglected borough of Mudbro’. I 
knew that there was likely to be a vacancy there ; I had been wait- 
ing for a good opportunity of insinuating my own merits as a 
candidate ; but I had never expected that the first suggestion of 
my standing for Parliament would come from my friend. Of course 
I was well aware that the influence of Lord Richard’s family in 
Mudbro’ was practically decisive. If the present member were 
really bent on retirement, and if the family supported me cordially, 
I might leap in a moment into that position to which I had long 
intended to climb. But my friend’s unsought suggestion fright- 
ened me. What could be his object ? I could not guess. I could 
only assume a proper modesty—a doubt of my own worthiness. 
‘Surely,’ I said, ‘ you must know of some more important person.’ 
‘You'll do capitally,’ he cried out with his big voice ; ‘ you’re 
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made for politics; you don’t mind working up details; you're 
good at ferreting out things; you're not thin-skinned.’ 

I laughed in a deprecating manner at his praise ; but still my 
mind was busy with questions of his motive. I began to think 
that he wished to loosen the cords which bound us to one another. 
It seemed probable enough that with his great acuteness he had 
decided that I was learning too much of himself and of his corre- 
spondence with political friends. Of his real motive for banishing 
me, I confess that I had not the slightest suspicion. As I looked 
at him doubtfully, he began to laugh, as usual. This habit of 
laughter, which while it covers awkward pauses commits a man to 
nothing, is of great use to Lord Richard. He arranged for my 
immediate departure, as if it were the best joke in the world. 
He planned interviews for me with the sitting member, with the 
local lawyer, with his own distinguished father. The fact that I 
was to be a guest in that famous family mansion naturally weak- 
ened my instinctive opposition to these sudden schemes. Finally 
my friend begged me not to hurry back. I hastened to assure 
him that I should make no unnecessary delay; and that, if I were 
ever fortunate enough to gain a seat in The House, even that 
need not prevent me from making myself useful to him. ‘Icould 
still act as secretary, Isaid. ‘No, no, no—damn it, no!’ he cried, 
and hurried out of the room. I laughed at the joke, but I was 
still disquieted by doubts. How true my instinct was has yet to 
be shown. 

Alas! I lingered at Mudbro’. The cordiality of the amiable 
if inefficient member for the borough, the stupidity of the prin- 
cipal constituents, the luxury of the Castle in which I was a 
guest—all these combined to prolong my absence from my 
friend. Slowly and happily I was winning my way into popular 
favour; day by day in the leisurely life of that quiet spot I was 
confirming my position as its future representative; when on a 
sudden I was awakened from my placidity by the news of 
the great catastrophe. It was in the library of his ancestral 
home that I opened the paper with no presentiment, and read 
that Lord Richard had been blinded by a flash of lightning. 
I could scarcely believe my eyes. Such was my faith in the 
man’s craft and power, that I could scarcely imagine him the 
victim of an accident. I found it hard to believe that anything 
had happened to him which was not the result of his own caleu- 
lations. Even when I had realised the dreadful truth, I had no 
suspicion of the extent of the misfortune which had befallen 
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me. Indeed I saw good in the evil. I saw that Lord Richard’s 
blindness would make him doubly dependent on my care and 
help. Although I noted—as it is my habit to note details ap- 
parently unimportant—that, when Lord Richard met with his 
terrible accident, he was driving himself home from the suburb 
in which my cousin Tom lived, I confess that I attached no im- 
portance to the fact. It was not for the sake of playing with light- 
ning that my friend had planned my absence in his native borough. 

I did not waste time in idle lamentation ; I left that to the 
victim’s kinsfolk at the Castle. Now was the time for me to 
hurry to Lord Richard’s side. No one knew better than I what is 
expected from a friend: I had studied the subject. After all 
proper expressions of condolence I hurried from the noble mansion, 
where I had passed such happy hours. 

As soon as I reached London I hurried to my frierid’s abode. 
I let myself in by means of one of his latch-keys which I always 
earried. I stepped noiselessly upstairs; I did not know in what 
condition the nerves of the poor sufferer might be. At the top of 
the stairs I turned aside into the little back-room; I peeped 
cautiously round the heavy curtain, which hung across the open 
doorway ; I feared that my sudden appearance might startle the 
invalid. As I peered cautiously into the shaded study, I was 
reassured by the sound of my friend’s voice. He was speaking in 
his usual tone, with that blunt straightforward manner which I 
envied. For a moment I thought that the whole story must be 
false; I drew back my head, that I might consider my position. 
Then it struck me that he might be exaggerating his misfortune— 
pretending to be wholly blind, that he might excite to the highest 
point the popular interest and sympathy. In this I did him more 
than credit. 

I waited in silence to discover to whom my friend was talking. 
Presently I heard the voice of my cousin Tom ; and I felt sure (I 
confess my ill-founded certainty) that I understood the meaning 
of the situation. How soon, I said to myself, has he found a use 
for the confidential journalist to whom I introduced him! I felt 
no doubt (I confess it) that he was arranging with Tom how the 
story should be told in the metropolitan, and in the provincial 
press; how England might be made to thrill from one end to the 
other by an account of this sudden catastrophe, which had 
befallen a rising public servant, and of the truly British pluck 
with which the awful consequences were borne. Intense curiosity 
nailed me to the spot. I had no time to think of the peculiarity 
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of my position, as I listened with all my ears behind the heavy 
curtain. Even if I had tried to make my presence known, the 
words, which presently reached me, would have stricken me dumb. 
‘It seems impossible,’ said Tom—‘ My little Delia!’ What was 
this? I gave such a gasp, that I thought it must be heard. 
Could it be a sort of cypher used by these two men, lest there 
should be eavesdroppers? No! The idea was absurd. How 
could there be fear of eavesdroppers in Lord Richard’s private 
rooms? As the talk went on, all doubt was speedily removed. I 
stood spellbound; I could not utter a sound; it was impossible 
for me to make my presence known. 

After a silence, which seemed long, Lord Richard spoke. ‘ It 
seems almost impossible to me,’ he said. ‘I thought that I did 
not care a jot for all the women in the world. I was rather badly 
treated by a woman, once, when I wasa boy. After that I made 
up my mind to do without sentiment ; I went in for politics; I 
thought I was strong as a house—and it has come to this.’ There 
was something both comical and pathetic in my friend’s voice. I 
could not think what he meant by this strange departure ; I did 
not try to think ; all my mind was given to noting his every word, 
to impressing it on my memory. My report is absolutely accurate. 
My cousin Tom muttered some words, which did not reach my 
ears; and then Lord Richard began again speaking slowly and 
low, as if he were thinking aloud. ‘ Sometimes of late,’ he said, 
‘I had caught myself in a strange mood, wondering if I had not 
flung away the fairest gift of life, if it would not be sad to grow 
old with no one near me—no one to care for me much—no one but 
some fellow who served me for his own interest, climbed on my 
shoulders, and would kick me down when I could help him no 
higher.’ How morbid a line of thought was this into which Lord 
Richard pretended to have fallen! Surely he could always com- 
mand better service than this, which he foreshadowed for the 
softening of my cousin Tom. It struck me as overdone. 

‘I never felt so strange,’ my friend continued presently with 
the same musing tone, ‘as I did that morning, when I met you 
in the Park. If I were superstitious—and perhaps I am—I 
should say that I knew I was to meet my fate. My heart was 
beating like a boy’s, as I found myself in that crowd. As I spoke 
to you, I saw blue eyes look at me with an innocent curiosity; I 
saw -—— as I shall never see again.’ 

There was so strange a silence that I could not help peeping 
yound the curtain. I felt that I must know all, that I was in some 
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sort bound to understand the whole situation. When I peeped 
into the darkened room, I saw that my friend had assumed a 
striking pose. His head was bowed, and his arms, which lay 
straight along the arms of the chair, conveyed for the moment a 
suggestion of hopelessness. The whole attitude was an effective 
appeal for pity. Of course it produced the expected effect on 
Tom. I could see that my cousin was nervous and excited. His 
features were twisted into most comical expressions, and his eyes 
were wandering to the corners of the ceiling. He started spas- 
modically when Lord Richard referred to his blindness ; he put out 
his hand with a jerk as if he would seize the other’s; he only 
grasped the empty air; then with his usual talent for doing the 
wrong thing he began to whistle; then he stopped abruptly. 
‘I’m awfully sorry,’ he said suddenly, with a voice which seemed 
to crack in the middle like a half-grown boy’s. Lord Richard 
pulled himself up in his chair, and felt in his new darkness for 
the other’s hand. It was odd to see this new movement in him, 
so unlike the old prompt use of the arms. The two men went 
through the form of shaking hands—apparently for no reason. 

‘When I saw her again,’ said my friend presently, ‘in that 
charming house of yours, she seemed to me like a little tidy angel, 
with all her heart for home, but—but with heaven in her eyes.’ 
As he spoke, I seemed to see that extraordinary suburban dwelling, 
which I had known so well in my boyhood—a ramshackle collee- 
tion of sheds and boxes, all opening into an untidy garden. To 
call that ‘a charming house’! To call my pretty little cousin 
‘an angel’! As for that passage about her heart and eyes, I 
could only admire the speaker with a new wonder ; even I had not 
suspected his power of improvising that sort of speech. 

‘I was frightened,’ he said after another pause, ‘ by the full 
consciousness of her divine childhood. I felt myself old and 
worldly—unworthy even to think of her. I came away that even- 
ing with the fixed purpose of crushing this mad fancy of mine. 
I was confident, and—and it has come to this.’ 

‘It was awful, said Tom; ‘it seems to me impossible now; 
I can’t believe that you—that you——’ 

‘That I am blind, or that I am in love ?’ asked Lord Richard, 
and he laughed out loud with his old boldness. 





‘The blindness I 


can stand well enough,’ he said without a tremor in his voice. 
‘It’s a bore for my friends—I shall victimise you all—and for my 
political colleagues—poor devils! But it’s this other thing—it’s 
this other thing which makes me tremble like a girl. I could 
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have crushed it, but I cannot crush it now. Now in the darkness 
I see her eyes always; I can’t escape; I can’t fix my mind on the 
business of the session; I feel my weakness every moment. IT 
shall take up my public life again; I shall do my work with secre- 
taries and such like necessaries—but I can’t face my long life at 
home alone. I can’t do it. I’ve an odd fancy that heaven has 
taken my eyes, that I should learn the meaning of those eyes of 
hers. I—I feel a fool—will you give her to me ?’ 

‘You ask a great deal,’ cried Tom almost angrily. ‘ Poor little 
Delia! I don’t want her to marry and go away from me; she’s a 
child; I’d much rather she married a boy—a nice innocent boy 
with his way to make in the world; I don’t like her going among 
people who would hold her cheap; you must see that it would be 
a grave responsibility for her; it would be a hard life to look after 
a—ah! I beg your pardon.’ 

‘ Of course it would,’ said the other ; ‘I ought to be led about 
by a little dog, like the rest of ’em.’ He laughed as he spoke; 
but Tom seemed to be touched none the less; he fidgeted and 
coughed, and begged his pardon again. Ihave written down more 
than enough of this talk. In the end they agreed that Lord 
Richard should visit my cousin’s strange abode as often as he 
liked ; that he should try to make himself at home there; that he 
should be allowed to talk to Delia when he would. Meanwhile 
neither of them was to give the girl even a hint of Lord Richard’s 
wishes. As they gradually came to an agreement, Tom became 
more cheerful. He did not conceal his hopes that the absurdity 
of the whole thing would become clear to my friend. ‘See her 
as often as you like!’ he said at last. ‘See her!’ repeated Lord 
Richard softly. ‘ Ah!’ cried the other again sharply, as if something 
hurt him, ‘what a fool lam! Forgive me, and come as often as 
you can—and thank you.’ I do not know why he thanked him, 
but he spoke with deepest feeling. Tom is a strange being. It 
is my deliberate opinion that he was not in any sense eager that 
his daughter should marry Lord Richard. I believe that his want 
of enthusiasm in contemplating this brilliant future for his child 
was real, He is fantastic. If I wished to speak hardly of my 
own kin, I should say that he was little short of an idiot. 
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CHAPTER III. 


TxouaH I freely confess that I was astounded by the discovery of 
my friend’s new purpose, it needed but a few minutes’ solitude to 
make his motives clear. After a few minutes of perplexity I 
again did justice to his extraordinary ability. I had found out 
long ago that story of his youth. I had made the acquaintance 
of the lady who had treated him badly. I had smiled often to 
myself at the thought of her chagrin; for the gallant boy whom 
she had thrown over was becoming a personage in the world, and 
the rich man whom she had married was unexpectedly chary of 
diamonds and ponies. Now if Lord Richard in his riper manhood 
made up his mind at last to take a wife, it was certainly wise of 
him to seek one who was naturally modest, and who had been 
brought up to expect little for herself, and to look after the younger 
children. ‘The care and devotion of such a girl might be bought 
by corals as easily as by diamonds. But of course no considera- 
tions of the sort would have occurred to my friend, had he not 
met with his great calamity. That much he had admitted, though 
with a graceful veil of sentiment, in his conversation with my 
cousin Tom. If to see clearly what is for one’s good, and to lay 
firm hand upon it, be to be great, then my friend Lord Richard is 
a great man. A lightning flash strikes him blind; in a moment 
he has fixed upon the best substitute for his eyes ; within twenty- 
four hours he has put everything in motion to ensure his success. 
What would be the value to him now of a fashionable woman 
with a heart given wholly to society, and with eyes for other men ? 
He proposed to secure for himself a dear little modest maiden, 
who would ask no better fate than to devote herself to a great 
man and a member of the aristocracy. One mistake, however, 
even Lord Richard made. Even he must have overrated her 
gentleness. I confess that I overrated it. I have been rudely 
corrected. But—as the professional romancers say—to my story ! 

For some time after Lord Richard’s sad accident I was assi- 
duous in my attentions. Not only did his comparative helplessness 
and the claims of friendship make an appeal which I would not 
ignore for a moment; but I was eager also to see the conclusion 
of this little comedy—this skilfully managed idyll of the middle- 
aged statesman and the guileless suburban maiden. Moreover, I 
had my own part to play. I had determined at once to do all I 
could to further the marriage. It was the safest course. Even 
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now, though the result has not agreed with my expectations, 
I cannot see that I was wrong. If I had tried to hinder the 
match for the sake of my own influence with my friend, I should 
probably have failed ; I knew Lord Richard’s power. Even if I 
had succeeded in separating the ill-assorted couple, I could not 
have done it without creating such a coldness between my friend 
and myself, that our old familiar and delightful converse would 
have been impossible. How familiar—how easy it was! ‘ What 
would you do without me?’ I asked jocosely one day, when I had 
written a handful of notes from his dictation and addressed them 
to his political friends; and I remember exactly the quick move- 
ment with which he turned his sightless face towards me and cried 
out, with laughter, ‘Upon my soul I should miss you; you are 
good for the nerves; I’ve almost got over jumping when I hear you 
suddenly at my shoulder.’ But I must not linger over irrelevant 
reminiscences ; it is one of the temptations to which my abnor- 
mally accurate memory lays me open; I must come to the climax 
of my little story. 

In pursuance of my plan I prepared myself to accompany my 
friend almost every day to that riverside suburb where my cousin 
Tom presided over his caravanserai ; but here I was unexpectedly 
foiled. I soon found that on this road at least it was not.I, but 
his faithful valet, who was to play little dog to the blind man. I 
have nothing to say against Lord Richard’s excellent valet ; I never 
saw him drunk ; it was his interest to preserve an excellent place. 
Still it is only fair to conclude that, like most of his class, he was 
prying and inquisitive. Certainly he was no fit companion on a 
sentimental pilgrimage. When my offers of attendance had been 
many times refused, I saw that I was wasting my time. But I 
could not abandon my design. I must appear to Delia as an 
important agent in the business, or where would be my claim on 
her gratitude ? I must see her, or how could I insinuate that she 
owed Lord Richard’s attentions to my diplomatic management ? I 
was determined to impress this view of myself upon my pretty 
cousin’s mind. I made up my mind to see her without delay. 
Since my friend refused my arm as a guide to the presence of his 
beloved, I must go to her alone. It was certainly more difficult. 
I had allowed so long a time to elapse since my last visit to that 
tumble-down abode, where I spent so many happy days of boyhood, 
that I feared an attack of natural, and not unpardonable, shyness, 
when I knocked anew at that well-known but shabby door. How- 
ever I trusted to that tact which had never failed me vet, 
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Fate seemed to be against me. I made three journeys to my 
cousin’s house at different hours of the day; and three times was 
Irefused admittance. I began tothink— incredible as it appeared 
—that the young woman who had charge of the door had been 
ordered never to admit me. One day, being in a holiday humour, 
I determined to play my good cousins a trick. I felt that our old 
familiarity fully warranted so harmless a joke. I engaged a young 
waterman to scull me up with the tide; I left the boat at the end 
of the lane which passes Tom’s door; and, coming to the corner of 
the garden in a shady place, I mounted an old rickety iron railing 
and looked cautiously over the wall. A lofty row of sweet-peas 
was between me and the house. Smiling at the pleasant trick, 
which reminded me of boyish days in that happy garden, I slipped 
softly over the wall and dropped noiselessly down to the grass. 
The little garden was comically old-fashioned, and by no means 
well-kept. Through the tangled wilderness of sweets I slipped 
like a serpent ; I remembered how I used to play at being a red 
Indian among those green paths and hedges. I just stopped 
myself in time. Two people were sitting on an old seat. Though 
one of them was blind, I knew the quickness of his ear; I held 
my breath, and crouched low in the tangled grass. Every word— 
every gesture remains engraven on my memory. I could not 
have moved to save my life. I was—as the novelists say—rooted 
to the spot. Luckily it was a spot whence through a tiny peep- 
hole in the yew hedge I could command a perfect view of the faces 
of the actors. 

Lord Richard and my little cousin Delia were seated side by 
side on the old stone seat, which looked as if it might have come 
in its old age from the shadow of ilex trees in a villa garden of 
Rome. Even then the charm of the place and of the hour was 
not lost on me. But,in a moment, all my mind was busy with 
the strange pair before me. The first thing to be noted was the 
air of well-tried friendship which was common to the man of the 
world and to the young girl. They might have been friends for 
years. Delia was prattling like a child, as if she would amuse her 
companion ; and yet with this childishness there was a little air of 
protection, almost motherly, which was comical enough. She 
seemed to have taken charge of him. She went on talking, until 
it struck me that she was half afraid to stop—afraid of what he 
might sayin his turn. He for his part seemed in no hurry to speak. 
He sat with his face turned straight to the place where I lay 
(J could scarcely assure myself that he at least could not see me), 
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and he listened to his pretty little comrade with that broad smile 
of contentment, which was worth a king’s ransom for its persuasion 
of simplicity. At last it seemed as if she could think of no more 
to say. She was silent, but the blush on her cheek grew deeper ; 
she looked at him once or twice quickly, and as often turned away 
her face as if she forgot that he could not see the pretty trouble 
in her lips and eyes. I had never seen my little cousin look so 
pretty. Ah! boyish fancies! Ah! memories of foolish childhood ! 
What says the satirist? ‘Wait till you come to forty year.’ 
Lying there in the grass, I remembered how I had tried to kiss 
Delia when I came home one summer day from school, and how, 
in her pretty wilfulness, she had boxed my ears with that little 
sun-brown hand. How pretty she looked as she sat on that old, gray, 
moss-stained seat! There was suppressed excitement in her face, 
and a look in her eyes as if she was not far from tears. She must 
have known how pretty she looked; probably some of the trouble 
in her face was due to the sad thought that this prettiness was 
wasted on the eligible suitor at her side. 

There was a pause ; I seemed to hear the tiny insects in the 
air—almost to hear the beating of my heart. At last Delia 
moved, as if she could bear the silence no longer. He put out 
his hand with its new uncertain movement, and laid it on hers; 
and yet he did not speak. At last with a great sigh, ‘How I 
love you!’ he said. It was splendidly done; it was supremely 
effective. He must have felt the trembling of her hand, for he 
took his own great hand away, and laid it for a minute across his 
sightless eyes. ‘I ought not to have said it. I ought not to 
have dreamed it. I ought not to have dreamed of laying this 
burden ’—and here he stopped short, as if something hindered his 
speech. It is an old, but an excellent effect. She said nothing ; 
but her little hand came trembling to his, which had fallen limp 
upon his knee. There was a light of pity in her face, which made 
it like an angel’s. If he had been a rosy Cupidon, and she a 
Psyche newly awakened by love, she could not have looked more 
perfectly as if she doted on him. It was supremely feminine. 
No man could have thrown himself so utterly into the situation. 
At her touch, Lord Richard turned to look at her, and in an 
instant a cry came from him sharply—‘ Ah, God! I cannot see 
her!’ he cried. And nowI could see that her eyes were full of 
tears; she bent her little brown head and kissed his big hand, 
and her tears fell on it. Then his face flushed with triumph : he 
had gained his end. He put out his arm towards her, where 
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she was half withdrawn; and when he touched her soft brown 
hair, he drew her head against his stalwart shoulder. I was too 
late, and I knew it; they had played the little comedy without 
me. 

It was an unlucky day for me. ‘What are you doing there?’ 
I heard the fierce whisper close above my head, and a nervous 
hand was on my collar dragging me backward. It was Tom. It 
was an awkward situation. I had neither time nor breath for 
explanation. I returned to London full of melancholy thoughts. 

I have forgiven both my friend and my cousin. What is the 
use of resentment ? Lord Richard did not withdraw from me his 
political patronage. To his influence and that of his family I 
owed my seat for Mudbro’. Asa public man I was worth propi- 
tiating in the eyes of my friend. I may add that I have done 
no discredit to his choice. I flung myself with all my energy, 
if I may use the expression, into the strife of parties. By my 
own efforts and by a dexterous use of machinery of which I confess 
myself proud, I have gained for myself a place in which I am in- 
dependent of all aristocratic patronage. I have made myself a 
free man, and, moreover, a rising one. 

It is as a private individual that I cannot but regard my friend 
and my friend’s wife with a gentle regret, though without animo- 
sity. With neither Lord Richard nor Delia could I preserve a 
pleasant intercourse. It was no fault of mine; I was eager to be 
on the footing of a cousin in the house ; but all my efforts to be 
cousinly were vain. The husband indeed received me with laugh- 
ter—almost with roars of laughter ; but the wife was so cold, that 
at last I could not ignore her show of disfavour. This little lady, 
whom we had all thought so soft, was cold and hard as steel. I did 
not grudge her the victory which she had won. She had played 
her cards well. She was quite right to secure a husband whose 
blindness was more than compensated for by his high position 
and comparative wealth. If she could have been made to think 
that she owed her prize to me, things would have been different 
between us. As it was, if I were a vain man,I could not but 
attribute the attitude of hostility which she preserved towards me 
to some lurking resentment at the ease with which I had stifled 
my boyish fancy for her. The strange prejudices of women are 
often to be explained by pique. 

Of my cousin Tom—heaven help him !—I have seen little. I 
met him once not long after the marriage ; and as he spoke to me of 
the happiness of his little girl I saw real tears in his eyes, As I 
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believe that he was originally by no means eager for the match, 
so too do I believe that he now regards it with the warmest 
sympathy as a love match on both sides. I could almost envy my 
cousin’s unique simplicity. Poor Tom! 


JULIAN STURGIS. 


Sir Hilary’s Prayer. 


= the December number of the Magazine Mr. Sidney Whiteford offered, as a 
probable solution of this well-known enigma by W. M. Praed, the words 
‘ Adieu,’ or ‘ Aide Dieu.’ The Editor has received many alternative solutions 
of greater or less ingenuity, though possibly none of them are on the whole so 
satisfactory as Mr, Whiteford’s, The words of the enigma are as follow :—~ 


I, 
Sir Hilary charged at Agincourt ; 
Sooth, ’twas an awful day ! 
And tho’ in that old age of sport 
The rufflers of the camp and court 
Had little time to pray, 
"Tis said Sir Hilary muttered there 
Two syllables by way of prayer. 


II. 
‘ My first to all the brave and proud 
Who see to-morrow’s sun ; 
My next, with her cold and quiet cloud, 
To those who find their dewy shroud 
Before to-day’s be done ; 
And both together to all blue eyes 
That weep when a warrior nobly dies.’ 


The most favourite solution appears to be ‘ Restrain,’ which is sent by four 
correspondents. Those who favour this solution quote in support of their 
theory the old saw, ‘Happy is the bride that the sun shines on, and happy is 
the corpse that the rain rains on.’ It seems, however, unlikely that Sir Hilary 
would have used the word ‘ Restrain’ or the words ‘ Rest Rain’ even ‘by way 
of prayer.’ The same objection applies to ‘Heart Ease,’ which is offered from 
two quarters’; to ‘ Pension,’ ‘Good Night, ‘ Farewell,’ and ‘Good E’en.’ ‘ Bonne 
Grace,’ ‘ Help Heaven,’ and ‘ Prie Dieu’ are also advocated, but it is doubtful 
whether any of these will be accepted as final.—Eprtor. 





Ballade of the Happy Hunting Grounds. 


TF\HERE is a Heaven, or here, or there,— 
1 : A Heaven there is, for me and you, 
Where bargains meet for purses spare, 

Like ours, are not so far and few. 
Thuanus’ bees go humming through 

The learned groves, ‘neath rainless skies, 
O’er volumes old and volumes new, 

Within that Book-man’s Paradise ! 


There treasures bound for Longepierre 
Keep brilliant their morocco blue, 
There Hookes’ Ananda is not rare, 
Nor early tracts upon Peru! 
‘ Racine is common as Rotrou, 
No Shakespeare Quarto search defies, 
And Caxtons grow as blossoms grew, 
Within that Book-man’s Paradise ! 





There’s Eve,—-not our first mother fair,-- 

But Clovis Eve, a binder true ; 
Thither does Bauzonnet repair, 

Derome, Le Gascon, Padeloup ! 

But never come the cropping crew, 

{ That dock a volume’s honest size, 
Nor they that ‘ letter ’ backs askew, 
Within that Book-man’s Paradise! 


ENVoY. 


Friend, do not Heber and De Thou, 
And Scott, and Southey, kind and wise, 
La chasse au bouquin still pursue 
Within that Book-man’s Paradise ? 


A. LANG, 
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My Books. 


HEY dwell in the odour of camphor, 
They stand in a Sherraton shrine, 
They are ‘ warranted early editions,’ 
These worshipful books of mine ;— 


In their cream-coloured ‘ Oxford vellum,’ 
In their redolent ‘ crushed Levant,’ 

With their delicate ‘ watered linings,’ 
They are jewels of price, I grant ;— 


‘ Blind-tooled’ and ‘ morocco-jointed,’ 
They have Zaehnsdorf’s daintiest dress, 

They are graceful, attenuate, polished, 
But they gather the dust, no less :— 


For the row that I prize is yonder, 
Away on the unglazed shelves, 

The bulged and the bruised octavos, 
The dear and the dumpy twelves,— 


Montaigne with his sheepskin blistered, 
And Howell the worse for wear, 

And the worm-drilled Jesuits’ Horace, 
And the little old cropped Moliére,— 


And the Burton I bought for fourpence, 
And the Rabelais foxed and flea’d,— 

For the others I never have opened, 
But those are the ones I read. 


AUSTIN DOBSON, 
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The Photographie Eyes of Science. 


O our island home in the limitless ocean of space come waves 
from millions of light-sources, telling us of the orbs from 
which they have travelled. To the ordinary senses, or rather to 
that one sense which alone (with a single and partial exception ') 
they affect, they bring news sufficiently impressive, if rightly 
understood. To the poet of old, who could judge only by what 
his eyes showed him, the starlit heavens, the moon walking in 
brightness, the sun rejoicing as a giant to run his course, the 
planets, which 
Seemed to move, 
Carrying through ether in perpetual round 
Decrees and resolutions of the gods, 


stood first among the wonders and the mysteries of nature. ‘ The 
heavens declare the glory of God, the firmament sheweth his 
handy-work,’ was no vain saying, even among men who could 
know but a small part of the real significance of the scene dis- 
played to their view. For to them the stars were but bright 
points of light, not suns as they are to us; the sun and moon were 
but two lamps moving athwart the sky for the benefit of earth, 
the greater light to rule the day, the lesser light to rule the night ; 
and the strange movements of the planets as they pursue 


Their wandering course—now high, now low, then hid— 
Progressive, retrograde, and standing still, 


had no meaning save in relation to this small earth. 

With the invention of the telescope came discoveries which at 
once gave an entirely new meaning to the celestial scenery. The 
waves which come from each orb in space, to fall in ordinary 
course upon that small surface through which light passes to tell its 
message from without, were now gathered on a larger surface, yet 
brought, after being so gathered, into the same visual knowledge- 
field, there to tell of greater wonders than the eye of man had yet 


! The sun, which, besides the sense of sight, affects the sense of touch, 
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seen, or even than it had been given to the mind of man to con- 
ceive. For note that before such inventions as have revealed the 
feebleness of our own unaided senses, men naturally regarded 
what they saw and heard and felt as all that is; whereas now 
that stars and suns outside our range of vision have been brought 
into our ken, there is no limit to the range of our conceptions. 
We feel that what we now know of the wonders of the star depths 
may be as utterly insignificant compared with what is, as is the 
starscape seen and estimated by the eye compared with the galaxy 
revealed by the great Herschelian gauging telescopes. 

Nor was it less in what it interpreted than in what it showed 
that the telescope widened men’s conceptions of the universe. It 
showed the planets as worlds—some greater, some less, than our 
earth—but all much vaster than the earth as she had been re- 
garded in ancient times. If it did not actually reveal the stars as 
suns, it taught men very plainly that they are so. The scale of 
the visible universe was widened enormously at the very time 
when the visible universe was shown to be but the minutest corner 
of the real universe. 

Yet what the telescope has taught men has been really taught 
through the eye; only what has been actually seen by telescopic 
observers can be regarded as so much added to our knowledge. 
And even that far wider expansion of our knowledge arising from 
legitimate inference has been attained only by a process of 
sampling carried on by the eye,—though with its powers increased 
and in a sense multiplied. 

Now the eye is an organ which does certain work in a certain 
way, which possesses certain powers and certain weaknesses. The 
telescope may increase its powers in some ways, but in others it 
cannot help the organ to which it is but an adjunct. For in- 
stance, whether with or without telescopic aid the eye requires 
a certain time to receive and dispose of an impression. It may 
receive an impression in less than the hundred thousandth part 
of a second. That it does so is shown when we see a lightning 
flash ; which certainly does not last so long. But it does not dis- 
pose of the impression, so as to be ready independently to receive 
new impressions, in less than the tenth of a second. When we 
look at a moving body, especially at a body in swift motion, we 
recognise the difficulties arising from this peculiarity of eyesight ; 
for we find that the mind is quite unable to separate the different 
impressions received during each tenth of a second, or rather 
existing simultaneously all the time that we are looking at a 
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swiftly-moving body. If the eye were an absolutely perfect organ, 
receiving and disposing of each impression in an indefinitely 
minute portion of time, and if the mind could deal with all the 
successive images thus conveyed to it, we could see a cannon ball 
distinctly at every point of its flight, we could watch separately 
each spoke of a wheel of a swiftly-advancing railway train—nay, 
the details of a swiftly revolving top or gyroscope could all be as 
distinctly seen as if the body were at rest. 

Thus is the eye defective in that it cannot always with suffi- 
cient rapidity deal with the impressions it receives. We shall 
presently see that in an important class of scientific observations 
this is not only a defect, but renders the eye absolutely useless 
for special forms of work. There are cases in science like the 
cease of the ball as it leaves the mouth of the cannon, where 
the eye does not see ill, but not at all. There are other cases 
where it sees the thing that is not,—where scientific observation 
conducted by the eye alone indicates results as remote from the 
truth as the apparent stillness of a sleeping top. 

The eye has another defect, which, regarding sight as an 
organ of scientific research, is still more serious. The eye re- 
ceives an impression, though it does not dispose of it, in a very 
minute fraction of a second. After that short space of time (too 
short to be appreciable) has past, the impression received does not 
increase in strength, though the object observed may be kept in 
the field of view, unchanged in position, for a much longer time. 
The brain may, indeed, in the course of time, become conscious of 
more in the field of view than had been noticed at first; and if 
the conditions of light, &e., are varying, more may actually be- 
come visible; but in the one case all that is finally recognised had 
been seen (though not noticed) from the beginning ; in the latter 
case all that becomes visible under particular conditions of light 
and shade is visible at once, not through any gradual strengthening 
of an impression at first imperfectly received. If the eye could, 
by continually gazing on an object, gain a continually strengthening 
impression of the object, more being seen as minute after minute 
passed, it is obvious that many objects in the heavens which now 
escape ordinary, or even telescopic vision, might be seen if looked 
at long enough. A nebula, for instance, so faint as to be quite 
imperceptible at a momentary view, might he seen after a minute’s 
looking, or (failing that) after ten minutes or an hour of steady 
gazing. But we know that, so far from this being the case, the 
eye cannot bear to be directed at the same object for any great 
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length of time. It wearies, the object becomes less and less dis- 
tinct, and at last the eye is obliged to seek rest. The experi- 
ment of looking for awhile at a dark object on a bright ground or 
vice versa, or at a coloured object, and then turning the eye to a 
uniform white or light grey surface, shows clearly that the longer 
the eye is used in steady looking at an object the less clearly it 
sees the object. For instance, when we turn the eye to the uni- 
form light-tinted surface, we see as a dark object there the bright 
object we had been looking at; in other words, the part of the 
retina on which the rays of light from the bright object had fallen 
has become in a certain degree insensible to the action of light, 
so that before it was turned from the bright object it received a 
less brilliant impression than it had at the beginning of the 
observation. 

It is obvious, also, that if by any means one of the defects 
here considered could be removed or corrected, the other would 
be increased. 

There are, however, other, and for scientific research more 
serious defects in ordinary vision than those just considered. In 
observation more than mere seeing is required. It is essential 
that either a trustworthy record should be taken of what has been 
seen, or that the memory should be perfect to recall it—to give a 
faithful picture of what has been seen, or a clear and correct 
description. Otherwise the observer alone knows what has been 
seen, and the cause of science—that is, the knowledge of facts by 
_ Inany persons—is not advanced. 

In all these three points in which the eye of man is defective, 
an eye provided by science is practically free from fault, or if it is 
not yet quite free from fault, promises soon to become so. 

Let us consider illustrative instances of the way in which each 
defect is corrected when, instead of the retina, with all its defects, 
physical and physiological, the photographic plate, wet or dry 
according to circumstances, is employed for scientifie vision. 

When we employ a high telescopic power to examine the disc 
of the sun, we might expect that the details of that wonderful 
surface wouid be seen with a degree of distinctness proportioned to 
the size and quality of the telescope employed. With a small 
telescope, those strange objects, the so-called ‘solar rice-grains’ 
(really two or three hundred miles in length and breadth), cannot 
be seen at all, for the simple reason that the optical image of each 
point of a luminous body is a disc, larger in proportion as the 
object-glass or mirror is smaller, and that the consequent blurring 
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of the solar grains (the enlargement of each by a fringe of light 
all around it) suffices to confuse all of them together. The spaces 
between them are altogether lost. No matter how perfect the 
telescope for its size, or how great the magnifying power applied 
to the image formed at the focus of the object-glass, or how keen 
the eye with which the magnified image is examined, the darker 
spaces between the solar rice-grains cannot possibly be seen with 
a small object-glass, since they do not exist in the image which it 
forms. But when a large object-glass is employed, the fringes 
(called diffraction fringes) are all narrowed, and the spaces between 
the rice-grains should become visible. 

But unfortunately a difficulty enters here which prevents any- 
thing like perfect vision of these singular objects, in the study of 
which probably resides the most promising field of future solar 
research. The observer has to look at the sun through our own 
air, and this air, even on the calmest and clearest day, is not a 
medium through which perfect intelligence can be obtained re- 
specting remote luminous objects by the natural eye. Not only 
are its various layers always more or less irregularly distributed and 
commingled, but they are in a state of constant movement. If 
the edge of the solar disc, as seen in a telescope, be observed 
carefully even on a clear, calm day, multitudes of minute waves 
will be seen in continuous oscillation, as if the surface of the sun 
were some vast, never-resting, molten sea. In reality these waves 
simply indicate the disturbance of our atmosphere. They show 
that every point of light in the solar disc vibrates and oscillates 
as our air moves, like the image of a star seen by reflection at 
the surface of disturbed water. Now if the eye could take a 
perfectly instantaneous view, each point of the solar dise would at 
that instant occupy an unchanged position, and the image of the 
sun would be seen free from all blurring, so far at least as this 
cause is concerned. Since, however, this is not the case, and 
since, owing to the permanence of visible impressions, the eye is 
affected by all the images of each point of the sun’s dise visible 
during about one-tenth of a second (in which time each point 
usually accomplishes multitudinous vibrations), it is manifest that 
the entire image of the disc must usually be blurred and indistinct. 
Here let us not be misunderstood. The blurring is not such as 
an ordinary eye would notice at’ all. An observer shall look 
through a fine telescope at the sun, or moon, or a planet (for of 
course this peculiarity affects all such bodies), and be charmed by 
the sharpness and clearness of the definition,—just as he would be 
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charmed if he looked through such a telescope at a distant land- 
scape on a fine day. In each case each point of light in the real 
object is turned into a minute disc, even by the telescope’s action, 
apart from the effect of atmospheric disturbance; but the eye 
does not recognise a peculiarity corresponding in fact to what the 
eye itself shows when without telescopic aid we use it to examine 
any object whatever. In scientific observation, however, we have 
to remember what defects actually exist, not those alone of which 
the eye may be sensible. And the observer who has studied the 
sun so persistently that he has from time to time caught moments 
of atmospheric stillness and seen what lies actually there in the 
solar surface, though usually blurred by atmospheric disturbance, 
knows how relatively imperfect is the ordinary view of that surface, 
even in the finest observing weather and with the most powerful 
telescopes yet made by man. 

So far as the human eye is concerned this difficulty can never 
he overcome. We might indeed so arrange matters (somewhat as 
Mr. Galton has recently done to obtain instantaneous views of a 
galloping horse or a swiftly-flying bird), that the eye should 
receive instantaneous views only of the solar surface.! But no 
eye could in such views catch all the details so as to be able to 
reproduce them effectively in a sketch or drawing ; and without 
this, such observations of the solar surface would be of compara- 
tively small value. All that could be done, indeed, in this way, 
had already been done, in a series of observations by Secchi, 
Nasmyth, Dawes, Huggins, Langley, and others, giving general 
ideas, unfortunately somewhat conflicting, of the constitution of 
the solar surface, but not showing trustworthy views of details 
existing at any given moment, still less showing series of views 
taken systematically, so that changes occurring either in shorter 
or in longer periods of time could be observed and duly recorded. 

In this difficulty the photographic eye supplied a perfect 
resource. The inferiority of the lustre of the solar dise which had 
proved an obstacle to the successful photographic delineation even 
of the spots and coarser details, was made to help in mastering 


' As I write, it seems to me by the way that the experiment might be well 
worth trying of observing the sun through radial slits, so arranged near the edge 
of a revolving disc that each would allow a momentary view of the sun’s dise, 
while the interval between the passage of each being the tenth of a second the 
view would be continuous to the eye. ‘This would not obviate (though it would 
diminish) the difficulty considered above, but it would reduce in almost any 
required degree the light and heat received from the sun, and without any such 
optical effects us result from the usual methods of yrotecting the eye from the 
solar rays, 
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the difficulty arising from atmospheric disturbances.’ At his 
observatory near Meudon, M. Janssen so arranged matters that 
a shutter in which was a narrow slit was carried athwart the solar 
rays in so short a time that—as he calculated—light was admitted 
from each part of the solar disc to the corresponding part of the 
photographic plate for only the two thousandth part of a second. 
In so short a space of time the atmospheric disturbances could do 
nothing (or practically nothing) to blur the image. And not only 
was the image thus seen, as it were, by the photographic eye, 
perfectly sharp and clear, but it was left (after development) on 
the photographic plate for study throughout all future time. As 
I have often had occasion to tell members of lecture audiences to 
whom Janssen’s pictures of the solar disc have been exhibited with 
the oxyhydrogen lantern, one may actually, in looking at one of 
these views, see more of the detail of the sun’s surface than has 
been seen by the most skilful telescopist, even though he should 
have studied the sun’s surface on every clear day during a long 
observing career. 

Consider now the importance of what in this case the photo- 
graphic eye of science is able to effect. On every clear day (and 
scarcely a day passes during which the sun cannot be seen in a 
clear sky from some one of the many observatories at which this 
method might be applied), the minutest details of the sun’s surface 
can be observed better than a Herschel or a Dawes has ever ob- 
served it ; what is seen can be recorded in the minutest fraction 
of a second better than the most skilful artist could record it 
after many hours of hard work (supposing such an artist could 
ever see these details long enough to delineate them at all); and 
this can be repeated hour after hour (or more quickly if changes 
succeed each other rapidly), day after day, and year after year. 

In passing, I may note that by this method of rapid photo- 
graphy the progress of a transit of Venus, and especially the 
delicate changes of appearance occurring when Venus is entering 
upon or leaving the disc of the sun, might be very satisfactorily 
observed and recorded. Photography failed as applied in 1874, 
as physicists and astronomers alike expected and predicted that it 
_ must fail. The dise of Venus, as shown in the photographs then 
obtained, was of every shape but the right one. Too much was 
in fact attempted, with telescopes of inadequate defining power, 
and without sufficiently delicate means for limiting, as in M. 
Janssen’s arrangement at Meudon, the period of exposure. Had 
these points been attended to, well-defined pictures of Venus in 
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transit might then have been obtained. If at any suitable obser- 
vatoriés ‘these points should be attended to during the transit of 
December next, such pictures may well be secured. But it is not 
very likely that anything of the kind will happen, as the work 
lies outside the scope of unofticial astronomers. 

Consider next a case in which the second defect of natural 
vision is concerned. 

Among the objects which astronomers have found at once 
most interesting and most mysterious, are the great irregular 
riiasses Of star mist, which lie, not ‘ floating many a rood,’ but 
“gpteading through countless millions of millions of cubi¢ “miles 
of ‘space. “Regarded by the great Sir W. Herschel as vast masses 
of fire-mist, these objects came in later ‘times to be looked upon 
asin reality congeries of stars, or stars so closely crowded together, 
but so remote that even in the most powerful telescope they 
were not individually discernible. But at length, in 1864, our 
great spectroscopist, Mr. W. Huggins, tnrning his telescope armed 
with a spectroscope on the nebul, found that some among them, 
and in particular the great irregular nebula, are in reality masses 
of luminous gas. For, instead of shining with all the colours of 
the rainbow as the stars do (and as, of course, congeries of stars 
must’ needs do), they were found to shine with monochromatic 
light in some cases, with lights of three tints only in the great 
majority of cases, and in a few cases with lights of four tints. 
The Orion nebula was one of those shining with light of four 
tints. 

It became forthwith a matter of interest and moment to de- 
termine the physical condition of these amazing masses of gas 
(masses so vast that the whole domain of the sun, even to the 
extremest limits of the solar system, sinks by comparison into 
the merest point). Are the features of the irregular nebule un- 
changing in shape? Is the relative brightness of different parts 
of such nebulz constant? Are there signs of any change by 
which portions of such nebulew may be condensing into discrete 
stars? These questions, and questions like them, have long 
been asked; but it has long been felt that so far as ordinary 
telescopic vision is concerned they are to all intents and purposes 
unanswerable. Observers have announced changes of shape in 
the great irregular nebule, changes of lustre, and separation into 
stars. But hitherto it has appeared in every case, on closer in- 
quiry, that either the observers had been deceived, or that there 
wasnothing to show that real changes had occurred, though it 
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might remain possible that such was the case. The difficulty 
consisted in this, that the luminosity of the irregular nebulz is so 
faint, the varieties of lustre in different parts are so delicate, as 
to render it impossible for any eye, however skilful, rightly to 
appreciate them, and still more to delineate them so accurately 
that trustworthy comparisons can be made between the pictures 
drawn by different observers, or by the same observer at different 
times. 

If the eye, by resting long and patiently on an object of this 
sort—say, for instance, ‘that marvellous round of misty light 
below Orion ’—could recognise more and more detail, we might 
well trust to one or other of our laborious telescopists to wait and 
watch until at last the true shapes of these mysterious mist masses 
had been determined. But with long looking comes only more 
confused vision. Increase of telescopic power avails nought. Nay, 
the more powerful the telescope employed the more completely 
are the more delicate portions of the luminosity lost (as light, 
though by increase of size some of them may be rendered dis- 
cernible). It must always be remembered, in considering tele- 
scopic vision, that no telescopic contrivance whatever will increase 
the apparent luminosity of a surface. A comet seen through a 
telescope always looks fainter than the same object appears to the 
naked eye. Even the sun and moon (though the former cannot 
be looked at at all through a large telescope, and the latter only 
with pain), appear larger only, not brighter, than to the naked eye 
—nay, not even quite so bright. 

In this case, then, as in the other, there is no resource so far 
as ordinary human vision is concerned. But here again the 
photographic eye of science can do the work which the human 
eye is unable to accomplish. I have before me, as I write, an 
enlarged positive of the great nebula of Orion, obtained by Dr. 
Henry Draper, of New York, son of Dr. J. W. Draper, the eminent 
physicist, recently deceased (by whom the moon was first success- 
fully photographed). In this large view of the most mysterious 
object in the heavens, I see, without the trouble of leaving my 
study, more detail than can be shown to the eye by any but the 
most powerful telescopes. I have, indeed, to make some correc- 
tion for the unduly large discs of the stars which lie in the same 
field of view as the nebula, and, unless I mistake, are for the most 
part immersed in its gaseous substance. But even in the case of the 
stars I find much to wonder at; for here I actually find rendered 
by the photographic eye, stars of less than the fifteenth magni- 
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tude—such stars as the telescope with which this grand picture of 
the nebula was taken would barely show to the keenest eye, using 
the telescope in the ordinary way. They suffice to show—these 
minute star-dises—that ere long the photographic eye will ab- 
solutely reveal stars fainter (nay, very much fainter) than any 
that can be seen ‘with the telescope itself. Only a short time ago 
it was considered a triumph of the photographer’s art to show stars of 
the eighth and ninth magnitude; already we have reached the four- 
teenth, and very nearly the fifteenth ; in a few years the twentieth 
or even much smaller magnitudes will be as readily attained. 

But, after all, the chief wonder of the photograph before me 
lies in the presentation of those great masses of nebulous matter 
forming the gigantic ‘fish-mouth’ of the Orion nebula. There, 
in the field of view, lie pictured these mighty streams and nebule, 
and branching conglomerations of nebulous matter, which have 
made the nebula in Orion the marvel of marvels (and also the 
mystery of mysteries) to astronomers since Huyghens first sup- 
posed that here he saw through the star-sphere into ever-glorious 
heavens beyond the crystalline. 

Even this picture, however, marvellous though it is, is to me 
less wonderful than the tiny one-inch negative from which it has 
been enlarged. I have not indeed seen that negative, which still, 
I believe, remains in Dr. Draper’s possession ; but I have seen the 
negative of an earlier photograph, and though the enlarged pic- 
ture obtained from it was less excellent than the picture before 
me, the negative was even more impressive—at least to one 
acquainted with the telescopic aspect of the great Orion nebula. 
For nearly an hour, in Dr. Draper’s study, I had that negative 
before me, and I could have passed many hours, absorbing, so to 
speak, the evidence it gives respecting the Orion nebula. The 
longer it was studied the more detail could be seen in it; no 
picture of the nebula which I have ever seen—though the finest 
views by Rosse, Lasseil, Secchi, John Herschel, and others, have 
come under my scrutiny—no view of the nebula I have ever 
had, even with the most powerful telescope, was to me half as 
instructive or as impressive as this little picture. More detail 
was here, though only the study of a microscopic eye could re- 
cognise it. But that was not all; the thought that seemed so 
impressive, so thrilling, as to surpass even the feeling of awe with 
which in the solemn darkness of night we see some mighty group 
of suns sweep into the field of view of the telescope—was this, 
that here on this tiny square inch of shore-line, with its thin 
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film of chemical sands, had been received the impress of waves 
which for years had been traversing the solemn depths of space. 
Over those millions of millions of miles had they swept in their 
swift rush, at a rate which would circle eight times the entire 
circumference of the earth in a single beat of a seconds pendulum, 
and here on this square inch of glass had they left their message, 
picturing here for us a nebulous mass, or rather an agglomeration 
of such masses, occupying billions of billions of cubic miles of space, 
but so remote that to the unaided eye the entire nebula appears but 
as a faint speck of misty light clinging around one of the fainter 
stars in the sword of the Giant Orion. Here we have mirrored by 
Nature herself ‘that marvellous round of milky light below Orion’— 


His isles of light, his silvery streams, 
And gloomy gulfs of mystic shade. 


I know no greater achievement of physical science. 

But how long had the photographic eye of science to contem- 
plate the nebula in Orion before so much was revealed ? Janssen’s 
photographs of the sun were taken in the two-thousandth part of 
a second. Dr. Draper’s telescope, swayed by ingenious machinery, 
was directed to the Orion nebula for a period one quarter of a 
million times as long—viz. for 137 minutes. Fortwo hours and 
seventeen minutes did his powerful telescope follow the nebula 
as the earth’s motion caused that object to be carried from east to 
west, moving so truly that during the whole of that time the 
image of the nebula occupied a constant position on the photo- 
graphic plate. The tiny light-wavelets which came from the 
distant nebula (after a light-journey of a score of years, at the 
least) had to pour during all that time upon the chemical plate 
to produce the impression indicated by the darkening of those 
parts of the negative on which the light from the nebula had 
fallen. So long was the photographic eye directed on the nebula, 
to take a single view! 

Wonderful, however, though this achievement is, we have 
now to record achievements which, regarded as indicating the 
visual capacities of the photographic eye, are still more wonderful. 

What would have been said or thought two hundred years ago 
—even by a Newton—if men had been told that one day an 
eye would be directed on the heavenly bodies, which would not 
only gain more and more information respecting the aspect of 
those bodies during each moment of its gaze of two or more 
hours, but would actually see what those bodies are made of, and 
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that by means of rays to which the ordinary eye is absolutely 
insensible? Such, however, is what the photographie eye of 
science has been able to do. 

In this work our own distinguished spectroscopist, Dr. 
Huggins, has shared the labours of Dr. Draper, though in another 
quarter of the globe. Let us first, however, read the account of 
his work, given by Dr. Draper in a paper read before the National 
Academy of Sciences, at Washington, in April 1882 :— 

‘For about eighteen months,’ he says, ‘I have been giving 
attention to the nebula in Orion, with two objects in view. First, 
to ascertain whether any changes are taking place in that body, 
by making a series of photographs, to be compared in the future 
with a similar series ; and, second, to photograph the spectrum of 
the nebula in various parts, so as to see whether any new lines 
could be found, and also whether the composition is uniform 
throughout. ... In carrying out the second object two con- 
trivances have been used: first, a direct vision prism in the cone 
of rays from the objective before they had reached a focus; and, 
second, the two-prism spectroscope, with which I have taken 
photographs of stellar spectra for some years past. During the 
month of March I have made two good photographs with each of 
these arrangements. The results derived from these photographs 
are interesting, partly from what they show, and partly from what 
they promise in the future.’ 

Rightly to understand what these photographs tell us, it is 
necessary to remember what spectroscopic analysis applied to the 
great Orion nebula had shown. I have said that the Orion 
nebula shines with light of four tints only. One of the tints 
thus recognised is a tint with which (though usually with others 
also) the gas nitrogen, in a state of incandescence, is known to 
shine; two others of the lines indicate the existence of hydrogen 
in that far-off system ; the fourth line has not yet been associated 
with any known terrestrial element, although it is near one 
belonging to the metal barium, and still nearer one belonging 
to oxygen. Proximity in these inquiries counts for nothing. The 
fact that only one line of nitrogen and only two of hydrogen can 
be seen in the spectrum of the gaseous nebule has been regarded 
by Dr. Huggins as suggesting the possibility that, in these stupen- 
dous but chaotic objects, elementary substances may exist which 
really are constituents or elementary forms of hydrogen and 
nitrogen (erroneously regarded, in that case, by our physicists as 
elements). Professor Clarke, of Cincinnati, also adopted a similar 
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view ; and, later, others have shown signs of coming round tothe 
opinion as at least probable. Be this as it may, it will be seen 
what supremely interesting questions are associated with the 
spectroscopic analysis of the irregular nebule, and how full of 
significance are any results which may either correct or extend 
those originally obtained by Dr. Huggins as far back as 1864. 

Read in this light, the following statements from Dr. Draper’s 
account of his results must be regarded as among the most inte- 
resting of those which have within the last few years been com- 
municated to the scientific world :— 

‘The most striking feature,’ he says, ‘is, perhaps, the dis- 
covery of two condensed portions of the nebula, just preceding 
the trapezium’ (that is on the left, in a telescopic view of four 
stars which lie around the dark opening, forming what is called 
the ‘fish’s mouth’ in the nebula), ‘which give a continuous 
spectrum.’ In other words, these bright portions of the nebula 
shine with the same kind of light as if they consisted of multi- 
tudinous small stars—as though the nebula were in these parts 
condensing into suns. ‘* At these places there is either gas under 
great pressure, or liquid, or solid.’ 

‘I have not been able,’ proceeds Dr. Draper, ‘ to detect any stars 
of sufficient magnitude in these portions to produce this effect, either 
in my photographs of the nebula, or in any of the well-known draw- 
ings of this object. It seems to me, also, that the photographs show 
evidence of continuous spectrum in other parts of the nebula.’ 

In these respects the conclusions arrived at by Lord Rosse in 
his memoir (‘ Phil. Trans.’ June 20, 1867, p. 70), that parts of 
the nebula in Orion seem to indicate signs of resolvability into 
stars, are to a certain extent borne out. 

Let us here turn for a moment to consider Dr. Huggins’ account 
of his equally remarkable success in photographing the spectrunr 
of the nebula—a success achieved, singularly enough, in the same 
month (March last) in which Dr. Draper’s photographs were ob- 
tained. In Dr. Huggins’ case it will be noticed a mist dimmed 
the photographic eye before it had had time to take a good look, 
in fact when it had been looking only for the comparatively short 
space of three-quarters of an hour. 

On March 7 Dr. Huggins succeeded in obtaining a photograph 
of the spectrum of the great nebula in Orion, extending from the 
blue-green part (a little below the hydrogen line F) far into the 
ultra-violet that is beyond the range of colour by which the eyé is 
affected. The instrument employed was the 18-inch Cassegrainian 
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belonging to the Royal Society. ‘The exposure,’ says Dr. Huggins, 
‘was limited by the coming up of clouds to forty-five minutes.’ 
‘The photographic plate shows a spectrum of bright lines, and 
also a narrower continuous spectrum, which I think must be 
due to stellar light. The bright stars forming the trapezium in 
the “ fish’s mouth ” of the nebula were kept close to the side of the 
slit, so that the light from the adjacent part of the nebula might 
enter the slit.” In other words, Dr. Huggins was working very 
near, if not actually wpon, those more condensed portions of the 
nebula which had given evidence to Dr. Draper that they consist 
in all probability of closely aggregated stars. Along a strip of the 
spectrum’s breadth, corresponding, no doubt, to the brightest part 
of one of these condensed portions, his photograph showed the 
continuous spectrum corresponding to stellar aggregations—that is, 
he, like Dr. Draper, obtained the kind of light which is received 
from an irresolvable- nebula really consisting of multitudes of 
minute stars. ‘ Outside this continuous spectrum,’ that is, corre- 
sponding to the part of the nebula just beyond that which certainly 
shone as with stellar light, ‘I suspect,’ proceeds Dr. Huggins, ‘an 
exceedingly faint trace of a continuous spectrum. In my papers 
on the visible spectrum of the nebula in Orion and other nebule 
I found four bright lines. . . . In the photograph these lines, 
which had been observed in the visible spectrum, are faint, but 
can be satisfactorily recognised and measured. In addition to 
these known lines the photograph shows a relatively strong line in 
the ultra-violet.’ In other words, the photograph shows, more 
strongly than those lines which are visible to the eye, another 
line, stronger in the photograph but utterly invisible to the eye, 
because, whatever the intensity of the ether vibrations belonging to 
this kind of ray the eye has not the power of recognising them at 
all. Just as the ear is unable to recognise certain sounds (one 
may really speak of them as such, for such they are to some 
auditory organs) because of their exceeding shrillness, so the eye 
cannot recognise light! beyond the extreme violet of the spectrum 
because of the exceeding shortness of its wave length. Such light, 
if light it can properly be called, was that which recorded its 
presence in Dr. Huggins’ photograph. ‘I cannot be certain,’ he 


1 I speak of it as light, though perhaps with strict regard to accuracy the 
term should be limited to rays or waves which the eye can actually recognise by 
their action in producing the visual effect called light. But as there are certainly 
some auditory organs which can appreciate sounds to which others are insensible, 
so may it be with sight, 
violet light, 


There may be creatures which can recognise ultra- 
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Says, ‘whether this new line is really single, or is double, or 
multiple.’ It appears to correspond in position with a line known 
as G in the typical spectrum of white stars, such as Sirius, Vega, 
and Altair (really bluish white). 

Speaking of this ultra-violet and invisible line, Dr. Draper 
says, ‘I have not found this line, though I have other lines which 
Dr. Huggins does not appear to have photographed. This may be 
due to the fact that he had placed the slit ’ (directed his spectro- 
scope one might perhaps say, though not with the same technical 
correctness) ‘on a different region of the nebula,’ or to the use of 
a different kind of telescope and prism, or to the use of a different 
sensitive preparation. 

That different parts of this marvellous nebula are constituted 
differently seems further shown by the circumstance that two of 
the fainter lines in Dr. Draper’s photographic spectrum are 
apparently not of the same length as the slit, one being quite 
short and the other discontinuous—the interpretation of this 
observation being, that only a small portion of the nebulous region 
under observation shone with one of these tints, and only small 
portions here and there with the other. ‘If this observation 
should be confirmed by future photographs of greater strength it 
might point,’ says Dr. Draper, ‘to a non-homogeneous constitution 
of the nebula, though differences of intrinsic brightness would 
require to be eliminated,’ that is to say, the apparent shortness of 
one line and discontinuity of the other may be due, not to absence 
of the material shining with that particular tint in the parts cor- 
responding to the invisibility of the line, but simply to those 
portions of the nebula being very much fainter. 

Dr. Huggins also suspects the existence of other lines, very 
faint, in the ultra-violet portion of the spectrum, but he is not 
certain of their presence. ‘I hope,’ he says, ‘ by longer exposures 
and with more sensitive plates, to obtain information on this and 
other points,’ a hope in which Dr. Draper fully shares. Everyone 
will, I think, agree with the final remark of our veteran spectro- 
scopist: ‘It is perhaps not too much to hope that the further 
knowledge of the spectrum of the nebulz afforded us by photo- 
graphy may lead, by the help of terrestrial experiments, to more 
definite information as to the state of things existing in those 
bodies.’ How rapid has been the recent progress of photography 
in this direction may be shown by the following remark of Dr. 
Draper’s: ‘ As illustrating the delicacy of working required in 
this research, it may be mentioned that in one of these photographs 
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the spectrum of a star of the tenth magnitude is easily discerned. 
It is only a short time since it was considered a feat to get the 
image of a ninth magnitude star, and now the light of a star of 
one magnitude less may be photographed even when dispersed 
into a spectrum. 

Here let us consider how very wonderful is the work which 
the photographie eye of science has done with the stars them- 
selves. I well remember what a revelation it seemed to me when 
my friend Dr. W. Huggins, after reading my first treatise on 
astronomy (‘Saturn and its System,’ written in almost perfect 
ignorance of the work which Dr. Huggins and Professor Miller 
were doing with the spectroscope), sent me the first report which 
he and his colleague had sent to the Royal Society. That a 
means of research, which had indeed already revealed much re- 
specting the sun, should have been applied to objects like the 
stars, which even in the most powerful telescopes appear as mere 
points of light—that, for instance, we should be able by means 
of the teachings of a spectroscope to tell that iron, sodium, bis- 
muth, calcium, hydrogen, and so forth, exist in the glowing gaseous 
atmosphere of the star Aldebaran—this seemed to me then so 
marvellous an achievement (and indeed seems so now) that I 
almost held my breath as I passed from paragraph to paragraph 
of the simply-worded report. Yet what I have now to speak of 
is even more wonderful. 

Already in 1863 Drs. Huggins and Miller had taken a photo- 
graph of the spectrum of the star Sirius, the first time, as Dr. 
Huggins remarks, that the rays of a star ‘ had recorded themselves 
upon a photographic plate after dispersion by a prism,’ and also 
after dispersion by the cylindrical lens necessary to-convert the 
image of a star into a line, without which its spectrum would 
itself be only a line, not a, band, and the dark lines only breaks 
in the rainbow-tinted line instead of recognisable cross-lines, 
‘For certain instrumental reasons,’ writes Dr. Huggins, ‘the 
photographs which we then took did not possess sufficient purity 
of the spectrum to give them a scientific value.’ 

Dr. Huggins then describes the instrumental means employed 
by himself in later years to obtain more perfect photographic 
spectra.. I pass over this description, except one passage in which 
he so admirably indicates the distinction between photographic 
and ordinary vision that I feel tempted to quote it verbatim. It 
runs thus: ‘Our common notion of light is limited not by 
the actual extent of range of the radiations of a luminous 
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body, but by the power of our eyes. to see them. . Of the long 
range of radiations coming from highly-heated matter, the sun 
for example, only a small portion falls within the power of the 
eye. Beyond the extreme violet, where visibility ends, a great 
range of shorter vibrations beats upon the eye, and we know it 
not. So on the other side below the red all consciousness of 
light fails us; but here another sense, that of the feeling of heat 
and warmth, enables us still to know that a radiated influence 
from the hot body is coming upon us. These two invisibles, the 
ultra-violet and the ultra-red, though they cannot stimulate our 
eyes directly, can make themselves known to us mediately 
through certain actions on other bodies. One of these is the 
disturbing influence they exert on delicately-balanced salts of 
silver, which we call their photographic power. This action was 
regarded as so exclusively the property of the ultra-violet portion 
of the spectrum, that these rays have been distinguished by the 
names “ chemical rays,” “ photographic rays.” Quite recently, 
however, Captain Abney, by the discovery of a new molecular 
condition of silver bromide, has brought the whole of the other 
end of the spectrum, the ultra-red, within the power of the 
photographic plate. He has, I believe, taken the photograph of 
a kettle of boiling water in the dark by means of its own 
radiation.’ 

It is, however, the ultra-violet part of the spectrum which 
Dr. Huggins and Dr. Draper have employed to obtain their photo- 
graphic spectra of the stars, nebulw, comets, &c. Dr. Huggins 
remarks on this point that we shall, perhaps, underrate the im- 
portance of a knowledge of the ultra-violet spectra of stars, if we 
consider photographs as simply adding so much in length to the 
visible spectrum, for there are reasons why a knowledge of this 
part of the spectrum may be of exceptional value to us. 

Dr. Huggins devised a very ingenious way of avoiding the 
loss of light due to the interposition of a cylindrical lens for the 
purpose already mentioned (to change the focal image of the 
star from a point to a line). He left the focal image a point, so 
that the spectrum was only a line, but he allowed the spectrum to 
repeat itself in a series of lines parallel to each other, so that the 
same effect was produced as by a series of lines in shading, the 
dark lines in the spectrum being seen across these parallel lines 
at right angles to their length (the dark lines, really made up of 
a series of dark dots, breaks in the continuity), 

I am here rather considering the surprising nature of methods 
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employed than anxious to explain the significance of the results 
obtained. But I would ask in passing whether anything can be 
much-more impressive than the thought that by means of the 
photographic eye, thus ingeniously employed, Drs. Draper and 
Huggins (for they attained almost simultaneously results prac- 
tically identical), science should have been abie to classify the 
suns which people space into their several orders, setting our own 
sun, the star we know most of, in its proper place in the celestial 
category. Father Secchi had made a rough classification from 
ordinary spectroscopic observation, but by the photographic 
method the classification is shown to be absolutely justified, or 
rather enforced, by the observed distinctions between the spectra. 
I have examined in Dr. Draper’s studio, photographic spectra 
in which the radiations of Sirius, Vega, Capella, and Arcturus are 
severally brought into direct comparison with the solar spectrum 
as obtained (after reflection) from the disc of a planet. One 
recognises systematic progression from the spectrum of a white 
or bluish-white star to that of a yellowish-white star—like Capella, 
whose spectrum is almost absolutely the same as our sun’s—and 
onwards to the spectrum of a reddish star like Arcturus. But 
consider how wonderful is all this! Here is science employing the 
photographic eye to arrange the stars into orders according to 
their respective ages, and calling in the aid of a planet to bring 
the sun’s light into comparison with theirs. 

We cannot resist the feeling, as Dr. Huggins well remarks, 
that we really have to do in these cases with actual physical change 
and progression. ‘The question presents itself, he says, ‘ Have 
we before us stars of permanently different orders, or have we to 
do with some of the life-changes through which all stars pass? 
Does the sun’s position somewhere before Arcturus in the order of 
change indicate also his relative age? On these points we know 
nothing certainly. If I may give some play to the scientific use 
of the imagination, I would ask you to imagine an inhabitant from 
some remote part of the universe, seeing for the first time an old 
man with white hair and wrinkled brow, to ask, Was he born thus ? 
The answer would be, No; in this child, this youth, this man of 
mature age, you see some of the life-changes through which the 
old man has passed. So, giving play to the scientific imagination, 
there may have been a time when a photograph of the solar spec- 
trum would have presented the typical lines only which are still 
in Vega. At a subsequent period these would have been narrower 
and more defined, and other lines would have made their appear- 
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ance. And if we allow the scientific imagination to project the 
Friday evenings of the Royal Institution into the far future, the 
lecturer, clad it may be in the skin of a white bear, may have to 
describe how the spectrum of the then feeble sun has already 
passed into the class of spectra which now distinguishes the stars 
which shine with red light.’ 

Note here also another quality of the photographic eye. It 
does its work not for a day or a year, but for all time. The 
pictures which I examined in 1880 at Dr. Draper’s house in New 
York, stored in the museums of distant future ages, may be brought 
out for comparison with photographs then recently taken, to show 
how the radiations of our sun have changed in character from the 
time when the former photographs were obtained. 

And here in passing I must touch on a case in which it was 
necessary to devise a special arrangement for preparing the light 
which was to be examined by the photographic eye. This was in 
the celebrated experiments by which Dr. Henry Draper showed 
that oxygen exists in the atmosphere of the sun, mot, as in 
the case of hydrogen, in a condition enabling it to absorb more 
light than it receives, but in such a condition (more intensely 
heated) that it emits more light than it absorbs, and so makes its 
presence known in the solar spectrum not by dark lines but by 
bright ones. It was necessary for Dr. Draper, in these experi- 
ments, to bring the spectrum of the sun into direct comparison 
with that of cur own atmosphere. He took the electric spark 
between electrodes of iron, in the open air, so that in the spectrum 
of the spark there appeared necessarily the bright lines of oxygen 
and nitrogen, the gases which form our air. But it was necessary 
for this purpose to have the full light of the spark, and the spark 
being irregular, not linear, a difficulty arose, which could not be 
met by using an ordinary slit as in other cases, for more light was 
wanted than could be received through such a slit. Accordingly 
Dr. Draper caused the spark to travel in a slice of space left 
between two cheeks of soapstone, so that the spark could only 
work in a plane, and the edge view of the spark so working was of 
course simply linear. Here again the photographie eye left a 
perfect record, which any one can examine without leaving his study, 
for it has.been reproduced by an autotype process. Observation 
by the ordinary visual method could have done little in comparing 
the flashing, dazzling, ever-changing light of the electric spark 
with the steady light of the sun. But in the case of the photo- 
graphic eye, flashes and rapid changes produce no disturbing 
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effects ; it simply goes on recording the quantity of light received, 
as steadily when the light comes by flashes as when it comes in a 
uniform stream. 

I might deal further and as fully with the work done by 
photography in obtaining spectra of the celestial objects—on the 
whole the most important and the most expressly scientific work 
which the photographic eyes of science have yet achieved ; I might 
consider Dr. Huggins’s recent contributions to our knowledge of 
the spectra of comets, and to his success in showing that comet 
Wells differs in several important physical characteristics from 
other comets which had been spectroscopically examined. Atten- 
tion might also be directed, did space permit, to the remarkable 
achievement of Captain Abney and Mr. Schuster during the recent 
eclipse in photographing the spectrum of the sun’s corona. But 
sufficient has already been said on this point to show how much 
the photographic eye can do by long-continued gazing to supple- 
ment the work of the easily tired and easily satiated natural eye. 
We must now turn to consider one other important point in which 
the natural eye is defective. 

In ordinary telescopic observation there is much room for 
illusion and also for self-deception. An observer may be misled 
by effects of contrast. Thus, as I have elsewhere noted, the 
French astronomer Chacornac once advanced an ingenious theory 
in explanation of the supposed circumstance that the disc of 
Jupiter is brighter near the edge than in the middle, the real fact 
being that the apparent excess of brightness at the edge of the 
disc is simply an effect of contrast against the dark background of 
the sky, the part which seems the brighter being in reality the 
derker part of the disc. So again, a very elaborate theory has 
been devised to explain why the floor of the lunar crater Plato 
grows darker as the sun shines more fully upon it, instead of 
growing brighter as it should do; the real fact being that the 
floor does not grow darker at all, though as the black shadows of 
the surrounding peaks diminish in extent and finally disappear, 
while the ring round the floor grows brighter till it gleams white 
against the relatively dark natural colour of the floor, the latter, 
which had by contrast with the shadows seemed lighter than 
it really is, is made by contrast with the bright ring around it 
relatively darker. And so in other cases optical illusions have 
deceived observers and led to false theories in science. 

But again, an observer may be misled by imagination when 
some favourite theory has possession of his mind. ‘If, as I have 
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pointed out elsewhere, ‘he knows, or thinks he knows, «hat le 
ought to see or might fairly expect to see,*he is” very~apt ta 
imagine that he does actually see it. ~In this’way, for instaice, 
many students of astronomy have imagined that they have seen 
a small companion by a star in a position where they had. been 
told that such a companion existed, when in realitythere had been 
some error in the description, or in their reading of it, and either 
no such companion existed, or else it was in some'entirely different 
position, and perhaps quite beyond the range of ve oe 
employed by the observer.’ 

And lastly, as respects the particular class of defect we“are 
considering, the eye, even when it may see clearly, may see only 
in part, and the observer may be quite unable to record aecu- 
rately, either in words or in drawings, what his eye has’ perliaps 
correctly seen.. I will take an example from my own experience 
I remember that when I was drawing at the telescope the face ot 
the sun, which is shown in the frontispiece to my treatise on‘that 
orb, I took exceptional pains to reproduce, without exaggeration, 
the remarkable spots which were present on the solar disc. I 
thought I had succeeded, until, several months later, I was shown 
a photograph of the sun, taken a day or two later, by Dr. Ruther- 
ford, at New York, in which the same spots (of course) are shown, 
so little changed in details that it may be taken for granted they 
had not changed much in size. “Now, a comparison of my draw- 
ing with his photograph shows that though the spots are correctly 
delineated in the former, so far as details are concerned, they are 
without exception too large, as compared with the solar dise—an 
enlargement not at all necessary, for the largest spot visible on 
that occasion had a surface several times larger than that of the 
earth on which we live. 


If such faults as these can be recognised in pictures drawn - 


under favourable conditions, and with ample time and oppor- 
tunities for comparing the original with the drawing, it will 
readily be believed that where there is hurry and excitement 
even the most skilful artist may be led astray. ©'To: this, for 
instance, we may fairly ascribe the imperfect delineation of the 
solar corona before photography was employed.” The pictures of 
the éorona which used to be drawn ‘by different observery of the 
same eclipse—often by observers stationed but a few yards from 
each other—showed such discrepancies as to suggest’ to, some the 
theory that the corona’is only a ‘subjective phenomenon, ‘which 
appears different to different observers, just as the halo Seen 
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around a luminous object when the eye is dazzled depends, so far 
as form, brightness, and distinctness are concerned, almost en- 
tirely on the eye which sees it: Even many who did not conceive 
any theory quite so preposterous as this, were led astray by the 
ill-executed drawings of the corona. I remember that in 1869 
Mr. Lockyer and some others were so fully assured that the 
corona is something not near the sun at all, but either in our air 
or around the moon, that they were quite angry when mathe- 
maticians pointed out that neither theory could be entertained 
fora moment. Now, here was a case where, although indeed the 
mathematician could see his way clearly enough for himself, he 
could not so readily make the way clear to others. With all the 
efforts, for example, which I made to simplify the reasoning 
(actually demonstrative when understood) by which the solar 
nature of the corona was established, I doubt if any but mathe- 
maticians saw the points of the argument ; and they could easily 
have proved the matter for themselves, so that explaining it to 
them was of small avail. I doubt whether to this day the solar 
character of the corona would have been generally accepted out- 
side mathematical circles, had not photography lent its aid to 
establish the true theory by evidence which even a child could 
understand. 

To give an idea of the inefficiency of the natural eye to deal 
with a matter of this sort, consider the following account given 
by Mr. Stone (at that time Astronomer Royal at the Cape). 

‘Two persons,’ he says, ‘ were asked to make drawings of the 
corona, and at the end of the time one man had drawn it in 
one shape, and the other as different as it could possibly be. 
The person who drew one picture was an engineer, and was sitting 
side by side with the other. Before the eclipse was over he 
turned round to look at the other’s drawing, and said, “ What on 
earth are you doing here?” He replied, “I am drawing the 
outer corona.” He said it was nothing of the kind ; yet he looked 
and saw the outer corona just as the other had drawn it; but 
he had overlooked that it was the inner corona he was drawing 
until his attention was called to it in that way.’ 

Here the observer saw correctly enough, but only in part. 
Probably both drawings were very inaccurate. Where an erroneous 
idea of the corona had been entertained, observers generally saw 
it as they thought it ought to look. It is indeed amusing 
now to read the accounts and to look at the pictures sent to 
England after the eclipse of 1870, so perfectly do they serve to 
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establish the theory that the corona is not a solar phenomenon ; 
while the photographs then taken were coming to England at the 
same time to show that the corona is a solar- phenomenon in 
every detail and to the extremest ray the human eye has yet 
been able to catch. 

Equally remarkable was the success of photography in dis- 
posing of what but for its services would have been regarded by 
many as proof positive of the existence of that intra-mercurial 
planet of Lescarbault, which all astronomers of repute are agreed 
now in regarding as a myth. For when news came from Pechule, 
in China, that Weber had seen a small round spot on the sun 
which, an hour later, he looked for in vain, astronomers in 
Europe overhauled their diurnal photographic records of the sun’s 
face and found that there had been such a spot, but that it pre- 
sented unmistakable evidence of being an ordinary spot, though 
small and short-lasting, having a well-defined penumbra around its 
not quite circular umbral nucleus. 

Even when no theory holds possession of observers’ minds, 
inaccurate pictures are drawn of the same object. One person 
sees one feature, and fails to notice another; while his attention 
having been arrested by the former, it becomes more and more 
prominent to his imagination. Another person may not catch the 
same feature, but, passing it over, seizes upon some other, and 
brings it out more strongly. Photography has no such weaknesses. 
It records just what falls upon the prepared plate. When due 
care is taken to use the same kind of plates, and instruments 
nearly equal in size and similar in quality, we may fairly make 
comparisons between pictures taken at different stations, at dif- 
ferent times, and so forth, to tell us what were the various as- 
pects of one and the same object under those various conditions, 
or we may safely compare pictures of different objects taken at 
the same time and under the same conditions. In other words, 
the photographic eye is found to be trustworthy where the human 
eye is too often unreliable, or even deceptive. 

We must speak, however, rather of the photographic eyes 
than of the photographic eye of science. For the eye which takes 
views in the minutest fraction of a second cannot, clearly, be re- 
garded as the same eye which requires hundreds of thousands of 
times as long to take a single view; nor can either be regarded 
as the same eye which, neither with exceeding haste nor with 
exceeding deliberation, takes just and truthful portraits of celes- 
tial objects, seen less truly by the human eye, and either 
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misjudged or misunderstood. With its three eyes—the eye of 
keenness, the eye of patient watchfulness, and the eye of artistic 
truth, photography promises to be a Cerberus to the science of 


the future, whose watchfulness will prevent the admission of ° 


error and detect truths which otherwise would escape us. But, 
indeed, with photography, spectroscopy, polariscopy, and other 
aids, science promises soon to be Argus-eyed. 


RicHarD A. PrRocror. 
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A Farewell Appearance. 


A DOG STORY FOR CHILDREN. 





‘ T\ANDY, come here, sir, I want you.’ The little girl who 

spoke was standing by the table in the morning-room of a 
London house one summer day, and she spoke toa small silver- 
grey terrier lying curled up at the foot of one of the window 
curtains. 

As Dandy happened to be particularly comfortable just then, 
he pretended not to hear, in the hope that his child-mistress 
would not press the point. 

But she did not choose to be trifled with in this way: he was 
called more imperiously still, until he could dissemble no longer 
and came out gradually, stretching himself and yawning with a 
deep sense of injury. 

‘I know you haven’t been asleep—I saw you watching the 
flies,’ she said. ‘Come up here, on the table.’ 

Seeing there was no help for it he obeyed, and sat down on 
the table-cloth opposite to her, with his tongue hanging out and 
his eyes blinking, waiting her pleasure. 

Dandy was rather particular as to the hands he allowed to 
touch him, but generally speaking he found it pleasant enough 
(when he had nothing better to do) to resign himself to be pulled 
about, lectured, or caressed by Hilda. 

She was a strikingly pretty child, with long curling brown 
locks, and a petulant profile which reminded one of Mr, Doyle’s 
charming wilful little fairy princesses. 

On the whole, although Dandy privately considered she had 
taken rather a liberty in disturbing him, he was willing to over- 
look it. 

‘I’ve been thinking, Dandy,’ said Hilda reflectively, ‘ that as 
you and Lady Angelina will be thrown a good deal together when 
we go into the country next week, you ought to know one 
another, and you’ve never been properly introduced yet; so I’m 
going to introduce you now.’ 

Now Lady Angelina was only Hilda’s doll, and a doll, too, with 
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perhaps as few ideas as any doll ever had yet—which is a good 
deal to say. 

Dandy despised her with all the enlightenment of a thoroughly 
superior dog; he considered there was simply nothing in her, 
except possibly bran, and it had made him jealous and angry for 
a long time to notice what influence this staring, simpering 
creature had managed to gain over her mistress. 

‘ Now sit up,’ said Hilda. Dandy sat up. He felt that com- 
mitted him to nothing, but he was careful not to look at Lady 
Angelina, who was lolling ungracefully in the work-basket with 
her toes turned in. 

‘Lady Angelina,’ said Hilda next, with great ceremony, ‘ let 
me introduce my particular friend, Mr. Dandy. Dandy, you ought 
to bow and say something nice and clever, only you can’t; so you 
must give Angelina your paw instead.’ 

Here was an insult for a self-respecting dog! Dandy deter- 
mined never to disgrace himself by presenting his paw to a doll 
—it was quite against his principles. He dropped on all fours 
rebelliously. 

‘That’s very rude of you, said Hilda, ‘ but you shall do it. 
Angelina will think it so odd of you. Sit up again and give your 
paw, and let Angelina stroke your head.’ 

The dog’s little black nose wrinkled and his lips twitched, 
showing his sharp white teeth: he was not going to be touched 
by Angelina’s flabby wax hand if he could help it! 

Unfortunately Hilda—like older people sometimes—was bent 
upon forcing persons to know one another, in spite of an obvious 
unwillingness on at least one side, and so she brought the doll up 
to the terrier, and, taking one limp pink arm, attempted to pat 
the dog’s head with it. 

This was too much: his eyes flamed red like two signal lamps, 
there was a sharp sudden snap, and the next minute Lady 
Angelina’s right arm was crunched viciously between Dandy’s 
keen teeth. 

After that there was a terrible pause. Dandy knew he was in 
for it, but he was not sorry. He dropped the mangled pieces of 
wax one by one, and stood there with his head on one side, 
growling to himself, but wincing for all that, for he was afraid to 
meet Hilda’s indignant grey eyes. 

‘You abominable, barbarous dog!’ she said at last, using the 
longest words she could to impress him. ‘See what you’ve done! 
you've bitten poor Lady Angelina’s arm off.’ 
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He could not deny it—he had; he looked down at the frag- 
ments before him, and then sullenly up again at Hilda. His eyes 
said what he felt—‘I’m glad of it; serves her right—I’d do it 
again !’ 

‘You deserve to be well whipped,’ continued Hilda severely ; 
‘but you do howl so. I shall leave you to your own conscience’ 
(a favourite remark of her governess) ‘ until your bad heart is 
touched, and you come here and say you're sorry and beg both 
our pardons. I only wish you could be made to pay for a new 
arm. Go away out of my sight, you bad dog, I can’t bear to look 
at you!’ 

Dandy, still impenitent, moved leisurely down from the table 
and out of the open door into the kitchen. He was thinking that 
Angelina’s arm was very nasty, and he should like something to 
take the taste away. When he got downstairs, however, he found 
the butcher was calling and had left the area gate open—which 
struck him as a good opportunity fora ramble. By the time he 
came hack Hilda would have forgotten all about it, or she might 
think he was lost, and find out which was the more valua- 
ble animal—an intelligent dog like himself or a silly useless 
doll. 

Hilda saw him from the window as he bolted out with tail 
erect. ‘He’s doing it to show off,’ she said to herself; ‘he’s a 
horrid dog sometimes. But I suppose I shall have to forgive him 
when he comes back !’ 

However, Dandy did not come back that night, nor all next 
day, nor the day after that, nor any more; for the fact was, an 
experienced dog-stealer had long had his eye upon him, and 
Dandy happened to come across him that very morning. 

He was not such a stupid dog as to be unaware he was doing 
wrong in following a stranger, but then the man had such delight- 
ful suggestions about him of things dogs love to eat, and Dandy 
had started for his run in a disobedient temper. 

So he followed the broken-nosed, bandy-legged man till they 
reached a narrow lonely alley, and then, just as Dandy was thinking 
about going home again, the stranger turned suddenly on him, 
hemmed him up in a corner, caught him dexterously up in one 
hand, tapped him sharply on the head, and slipped him, stunned, 
into a capacious inside pocket. 

* * * * * * * 

‘I thought werry likely I should come on you in ’ere, Bob,’ 

said a broken-nosed man in a fur cap, about a week after Dandy’s 
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disappearance, to a short red-faced hoarse man, who was drinking 
at the bar of a public-house. 

‘Ah,’ said the hoarse man, ‘well, you ain’t fur out as it 
happens.’ 

‘Yes, I did, said the other. ‘I met your partner the other 
day, and he tells me you’re looking out for a noo Toby dawg—l’ve 
got a article somewheres about me at this moment I should like 
you to cast a eye over.’ 

And, diving into his inside pocket, he fished out a small shining 
silver-grey terrier, which he slammed down rather roughly on the 
pewter counter. 

Of course the terrier was Hilda’s lost Dandy. For some reason 
or other, the dog-stealer had not thought it prudent to claim the 
reward offered for him as he had intended to do at first, and 
Dandy, not being of a breed in fashionable demand, the man was 
trying to get rid of him now for the best price he could obtain 
from humble purchasers. 

‘Well, we do want a understudy, and that’s a fact,’ said the 
hoarse man, who was one of the managers of Mr. Punch’s Theatre. 
‘The Toby as travels with us now is breakin’ up, getting so blind 
he don’t know Punch from Jack Ketch. But that there animal ’ud 
never make a ‘it as a Toby,’ he said, examining Dandy critically : 
‘ why, that’s bin a gen’leman’s dawg once, that has—we don’t want 
no amatoors on our show!’ 

‘It’s the amatoors as draws nowadays,’ said the dog-fancier : 
‘not but what this ’ere particular dawg has his gifts for the pur- 
fession. You see him sit up and smoke a pipe and give yer his 
paw, now.’ 

And he put Dandy through these performances on the sloppy 
counter, It was much worse than being introduced to Angelina ; 
but hunger and fretting and rough treatment had broken down 
the dog’s spirit, and it was with dull submission now that he 
_ repeated the poor little tricks Hilda had taught him with such 
pretty perseverance. 

‘It’s no use talking,’ said the showman, though he began to 
show some signs of yielding: ‘it takes a tyke born and bred to 
make a reg’lar Toby.- And this ain’t a young dog, and he ain’t ’ad 
no proper dramatic eddication—he’s not worth to us not the lowest 
you'd take for him.’ 

‘Well now, I'll tell you ’ow fur I’m willing to meet yer,’ said 
the other persuasively : ‘ you shall have him, seein’ it’s you, for... .’ 
And so they haggled on for a little longer, but at the end of the 
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interview Dandy had changed hands, and was permanently engaged 
as a member of Mr, Punch’s travelling company. 

A few days after that Dandy made acquaintance with his 
strange fellow-performers. The men had put the show up on 
a deserted part of a common near London, behind the railings 
of a little cemetery where no one was likely to interfere with 
them, and the new Toby was hoisted up on the very narrow and 
uncomfortable shelf to go through his first interview with 
Mr. Punch. 

When that popular gentleman appeared at his side Dandy ex- - 
amined him with pricked and curious ears. He was rather odd- 
looking, but his smile, though there was certainly a good deal of 
it, seemed genial and encouraging, and the poor dog wagged his 
tail in a conciliatory manner—he wanted some one to be kind to 
him again. 

‘ The dawg’s a fool, Jem,’ growled Bob, the other proprietor of 
the show, a little shabby dirty-faced man with a thin and ragged 
red beard, who was watching the experiment from the outside: 
‘he’s a-waggin’ his bloomin’ tail—he’ll be a-lickin’ of Punch’s 
face next! Try him with a squeak.’ 

And Jem produced a sound which was a hideous compound of 
chuckle, squeak, and crow, when Dandy, in the full persuasion 
that the strange figure must be a new variety of cat, flew at it 
blindly. 

But though he managed to get a firm grip of its great hook 
nose, there was not much satisfaction to be got out of that—the 
hard wood made his teeth ache, and besides, in his excitement he 
overbalanced himself and came suddenly down upon Mr. James 
Blott inside, who swore horribly and put him up again. 

Then, after a little highly mysterious dancing up and down, 
and wagging his head, Mr. Punch, in the most uncalled-for manner, 
hit Dandy over the head with a stick (in order, as Jem put it, ‘ to 
get up a ill-feeling between them’), a wanton insult which made 
the dog madder than ever. 

He did not revenge himself at once: he only barked furiously 
and retreated to his corner of the stage ; but the next time Punch 
came sidling cautiously up to him, Dandy made, not for his wooden 
head, but for a place between his shoulders which he thought looked 
more yielding. 

There was a savage howl from below, Punch dropped in a heap 
on the narrow shelf, and Mr. Blott sucked his finger and thumb 
with many curses, 
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Mr. Punch was not killed, however, though Dandy had at first 
imagined he had settled him. He revived almost directly, when 
he proceeded to rain down such a shower of savage blows from his 
thick stick upon every part of the dog’s defenceless body, that 
Dandy was completely subdued long before his master thought fit 
to leave off. 

By the time the lesson came to an end, Dandy was sore and 
shaken and dazed, for Jem had allowed himself to be a little 
carried away by personal feeling ; still it only showed Dandy more 
plainly that Mr. Punch was not a person to be trifled with, and, 
though he liked him as little as ever, he respected as well as 
feared him. 

Unfortunately for Dandy, he was a highly intelligent terrier, of 
an inquiring turn of mind, and so, after he had been led about 
for some days with the show, and was able to think things over 
and put them together, he began to suspect that Punch and the 
other figures were not alive after all, but only a particularly ugly 
set of dolls, which Mr. Blott put in motion in some way best 
known to himself. 

From the time he was perfectly certain of this he felt a 
degraded dog indeed. He had scorned once to allow himself to 
be even touched by Angelina (who at least was not unpleasant to 
look at, and always quite inoffensive): now, every hour of his life 
he found himself ordered about and insulted before a crowd of 
shabby strangers by a vulgar tawdry doll, to which he was obliged 
to be civil and even affectionate—as if it was something real ! 

Dandy was an honest dog, and so, of course, it was very 
revolting to his feelings to have to impose on the public in this 
manner; but Mr. Punch, if he was only a doll, had a way of 
making himself obeyed. 

And though in time the new Toby learnt to perform his duties 
respectably enough, he did so without the least enthusiasm: it 
wounded his pride—besides making him very uncomfortable— 
when Punch caught hold of his head, and something with red 
whiskers and a blue frock took him by the hind legs, and danced 
jerkily round the stage with him. He hated that more than 
anything. Day by day he grew more miserable and homesick. 

He loathed the Punch and Judy show and every doll in it, 
from the hero down to the ghost and the baby. Jem and Bob 
were not actually unkind to him, and would even have been 
friendly had he allowed it; but he was a dainty dog, with a natural 
dislike to ill-dressed and dirty persons, and shrank from their 
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tough if well-meant advances. He never could forget what he 
had once been, and what he was, and often, in the close sleeping- 
room of some common lodging-house, he dreamed of the com- 
fortable home he had lost, and Hilda’s pretty imperious face, and 
woke to miss her more than ever. 

At first his new masters had been careful to keep him from all 
chance of escape, and Bob led him after the show by a string ; 
but, as he seemed to be getting resigned to his position, they 
allowed him to run loose. 

He was trotting tamely at Jem’s heels one hot August 
morning, followed by a small train of admiring children, when all 
at once he became aware that he was in a street he knew well 
he was near his old home—a few minutes’ hard run and he would 
be safe with Hilda ! 

He looked up sideways at Bob, who was beating his drum and 
blowing his pipes with his eyes on the lower and upper windows. 
Jem’s head was inside the show, and both were in front and not 
thinking of him just then. 

Dandy stopped, turned round upon the unwashed children 
behind, looked wistfully up at them as much as to say ‘ Don’t 
tell,’ and then bolted at the top of his speed. 

There was a shrill cry from the children at once of ‘ Oh, Mr. 
Punch, sir, please—your dawg’s a-runnin’ away from yer!’ and 
angry calls to return from the two men. Bob even made an 
attempt to pursue him, but the drum was too much in his way, 
and a small dog is not easily caught at the best of times when 
he takes it into his head to run away. So he gave it up 
sulkily. 

Meanwhile Dandy ran on, till the shouts behind died 
away. Once an errand boy, struck by the particoloured frill 
round the dog’s neck, tried to stop him, but he managed to slip 
past him and run out into the middle of the road, and kept on 
blindly, narrowly escaping being run over several times by trades- 
men’s carts. 

And at last, panting and exhausted, he reached the well- 
remembered gate, out of which he had marched so defiantly, it 
seemed long ages ago. 

The railings were covered with wire-netting inside, as he knew, 
but fortunately some one had left the gate open, and he pattered 
eagerly down the area steps, feeling safe and at home at last. 

The kitchen door was shut, but the window was not, and, as 
the sill was low, he contrived to scramble up somehow and jump 
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into the kitchen, where he reckoned upon finding friends to pro- 
tect him. 

But he found it empty, and looking strangely cold and 
desolate; only a small fire was smouldering in the range, instead 
of the cheerful blaze he remembered there, and he could not find 
the cook—an especial patroness of his—anywhere. 

He scampered up into the hall, making straight for the 
morning-room, where he knew he should find Hilda curled up 
in one of the armchairs with a book. 

But that room was empty too—the shutters were up, and the 
half-light which streamed in above them showed a dreary state of 
confusion: the writing-table was covered with a sheet and put 
away in a corner, the chairs were piled up on the centre table, the 
carpet had been taken up and rolled under the sideboard, and 
there was a faint warm smell of flue and dust and putty in the 
place. 

He pattered out again, feeling puzzled and a little afraid, and 
went up the bare stone staircase to find Hilda in one of the upper 
rooms, perhaps in the nursery. 

But the upper rooms, too, were all bare and sheeted and 
ghostly, and, higher up, the stairs were spotted with great stars 
of whitewash, and there were ladders and planks on which strange 
men in dirty white blouses were talking and joking a great deal, 
and doing a little whitewashing now and then, when they had 
time for it. 

Their voices echoed up and down the stairs with a hollow 
noise that scared him, and he was afraid to venture any higher. 
Besides, he knewby this time somehow that Hilda, her father and 
mother, all the friends he had counted upon seeing again, would 
not be found in any part of that house. 

It was the same house, though sadly stripped and deserted, 
but all the life and colour and movement had gone out of it; and 
he ran here and there, seeking for them in vain. 

He picked his way forlornly down to the hall again, and there 
he found a mouldy old woman with a duster pinned over her 
head and a dustpan and brush in her hand; for, unhappily for 
him, the family, servants and all, had gone away some days before 
into the country, and this old woman had been put into the house 
as care-taker. 

She dropped her brush and pan with a start as she saw him, 
for she was not fond of dogs. 

‘Why, deary me,’ she said morosely, ‘if it hasn’t give me 
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quite a turn. However did the nasty little beast get in? a-galli- 
vantin’ about as if the ’ole place belonged to him!’ 

Dandy sat up and begged. In the old days he would not have 
done such a thing for any servant below a cook (who was always 
worth being polite to), but he felt a very reduced and miserable 
little animal indeed just then, and he thought she might be able 
to take him to Hilda. 

But the charwoman’s only idea was to get rid of him as quickly 
as possible. 

‘Why, if it ain’t a Toby dawg!’ she cried, as her dim old eyes 
caught sight of his frill. ‘Here, you get out, you don’t belong 
ere!’ 

And she took him up by the scruff of the neck and went to 
the front door. As she opened it, a sound came from the street 
outside which Dandy knew only too well: it was the long-drawn 
squeak of Mr. Punch. 

‘That’s where he come from, I'll bet a penny,’ cried the care- 
taker, and she went down the steps and called over the gate, ‘ Hi, 
master, you don’t happen to have lost your Toby dawg, do you? 
Is this him ?’ 

The man with the drum came up—it was Bob himself; and 
thereupon Dandy was ignominiously handed over the railings to 
him, and delivered up once more to the hard life he had so nearly 
succeeded in shaking off. 

He had a severe beating when they got him home, as a warn- 
ing to him not to rebel again—and he never did try to run away 
a second time. Where was the good of it? Hilda was gone he 
did not know where, and the house was a home no longer. 

So he went patiently about with the show, a dismal little dog- 
captive, the dullest little Toby that ever delighted a street audience ; 
so languid and listless at times that Mr. Punch was obliged to rap 
him really hard on the head before he could induce him to take 
the slightest notice of him. 

But in spite of all this, he made the people laugh ; most, per- 
haps, at night, when the show was lit up by a flaring can of 
paraffin, and he sat with his feet in Punch’s coffin, howling dole- 
fully at the melancholy strains of Bob’s pipes, which Dandy always 
found too much for his feelings. 

* * * * * * * 

It was winter time, about a fortnight after Christmas, and the 
night was snowy and slushy outside, though warm enough in the 
kitchen of a big Belgravian house. The kitchen was crowded, a 
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stream of waiters and gorgeous powdered footmen and smart maids 
perpetually coming and going; in front of the fire a tired little 
terrier, with a shabby frill round his neck, was basking in the 
blaze, and near him sat a little dirty-faced man with a red beard, 
who was being listened to with some attention by a few of the 
upper servants who were enjoying a moment’s leisure. 

‘Yes,’ he was saying, ‘I’ve been in the purfession a sight o’ 
years now, but I don’t know as I ever heard on a Punch’s show 
like me and my mate’s bein’ engaged for a reg’lar swell evenin’ 
party afore. It shows, to my mind, as public taste is a-comin’ 
round—it ain’t quite so low as formerly.’ 

The little man was Bob; and he, with his partner Jem, and 
Dandy, were in the house owing to an eccentric notion of its 
master, who happened to have a taste for experiments. 

He agreed with many who consider that some kind of amuse- 
ment in the intervals of dancing is welcome to children; but it 
was one of his ideas too that they must be getting a little bored 
by the inevitable lecture with the dissolving views, and find a 
conjuror (even after seeing him several times in a fortnight) as a 
rule more bewildering than amusing; although, as a present- 
producing animal, the last has his compensations.° 

He was curious to see whether the drama of Punch and Judy 
had quite lost its old power to please. He could easily have hired 
an elegant and perfectly refined form of the entertainment from 
some of the fashionable toy-shops or ‘ universal providers,’ only 
unfortunately in these improved versions much of the original fun 
is often found to have been refined away. 

So he had decided upon introducing the original Mr. Punch 
from his native streets and in his natural uncivilised state, and 
Jem and Bob chanced to be the persons selected to exhibit 
him. 

‘ Juveniles is all alike,’ observed the butler, who, having been 
commissioned to engage the showmen, condescended to feel a 
fatherly interest in the affair ; ‘igh or low, there’s nothing pleases 
em more than seeing one party a-fetching another party a thun- 
derin’ good whack over the ’ead. That’s where, in my opinion, 
all these pantomimes makes a mistake. There’s too much bally 
and music ’all about ’em, and not ’arf enough buttered slide and 
red-’ot poker.’ 

‘ There’s plenty of ’ead-whackin’ in owr show,’ said Bob, with 
some pride, ‘for my partner Jem, you see, he don’t find as the 
dialogue come as fluid to him as he could wish for, so he cuts a 
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deal of it, and what ain’t squeakin’ is mostly stick-~like a cheap 
operer.” 

‘ Your little dog seems very wet and tired,’ said a pretty house- 
maid, bending down to pat Dandy, as he lay stretched out wearily 
at her feet. ‘ Would he eat a cake if I got one for him ?’ 

‘He ain’t, not to say, fed on cakes as a general thing,’ said Bob 
drily, ‘but you can try him, miss, and thankee.’ 

But Dandy only half raised his head and rejected the cake 
languidly—he was very comfortable there in the warm firelight, 
and the place made him feel as if he were back in his own old 
kitchen, but he was too tired to be hungry. 

‘ He won’t hardly look at it,’ saidthe housemaid compassionately. 
‘I don’t think he can be well.’ 

‘Well!’ said Bob—‘ he’s well enough—that’s all his contrari- 
ness, that is: the fact is, he thinks hisself a deal too good for the likes 
of us, he do—thinks he ought to be kep’ on chicking, in a droring- 
room!’ he sneered, wasting his satire on the unconscious Dandy. 
‘I tell you what it is, miss, that there dawg’s ‘art ain’t in his 
business —he reg’lar looks down on the ’ole concern, thinks it low! 
Why, I see ’im from the werry fust a-turnin’ up his nose at it, and 
it downright set me against him. Give me a Toby as takes a 
interest in the drama! The last but one as we had afore him, 
now, fe used to look on from start to finish, and when Punch went 
and ‘anged Jack Ketch, why, that dawg used to bark and jump 
about as pleased as Punch ’isself, and he’d go in among the crowd 
too and fetch back the babby as Punch pitched out o’ winder, as 
tender with it as a Newfunland! And he warn’t like the general 
run of Tobies neither, for he got quite thick with the Punch 
figger—thought a deal on ’im, he did—and, if you'll believe 
me, when I ’ad to get that figger a noo ’ead and costoom, it 
broke that dawg’s ‘art—he pined away quite rapid. But this 
‘ere one wouldn’t turn a ‘air if the ‘ole company went to blazes 
together !’ 

Here Jem, who had been setting up the show in one of the 
rooms, came into the kitchen, looking rather uneasy at finding him- 
self in such fine company, and Dandy was spared further upbraid- 
ings, as he was called upon to follow the pair upstairs. 

They went up into a large handsome room, where at one end 
there were placed rows of rout seats and chairs, and at the other 
the homely old show, seeming oddly out of place in its new sur- 
roundings. 

Poor draggled Dandy felt more ashamed of it and himself than 
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ever, and he was glad to get away under its ragged hangings and 
lie still by Jem’s dirty boots till he was wanted. 

And then there was a sound of children’s voices and laughter 
as they all came trooping in, with a crisp rustle of delicate dresses 
and ascent of hothouse flowers and kid gloves that reached Dandy 
where he lay: it reminded him of evenings long ago, when Hilda: 
had had parties and he had been washed and combed and 
decked out in ribbons for the occasion, and children had played 
with him and given him nice things to eat—they had generally 
disagreed with him, but now he only remembered the pleasure and 
the petting of it all. 

He would not be petted any more! Presently these children 
would see him smoking a pipe and being familiar with that low 
Punch. They would laugh at him, too—they always did—and 
Dandy, like most dogs, hated being laughed at, and never took it 
as a compliment. 

The host’s experiment was evidently a complete success: the 
children, even the most blasés, who danced the newest valse step 
and thought pantomimes vulgar, were delighted to meet an old 
friend so unexpectedly. A good many had often yearned to see 
the whole show right through from beginning to end, and chance 
or a stern nurse had never permitted it. Now their time had 
come, and Mr. Punch, in spite of his lamentable shortcomings in 
every relation of life, was received with the usual uproarious 
applause. 

At last the hero called for his faithful dog Toby, as a distraction 
after the painful domestic scenes, in which he had felt himself 
driven to throw his child out of window and silence the objections 
of his wife by becoming a widower, and accordingly Dandy was 
caught up and set on the shelf by his side. 

The sudden glare hurt his eyes, and he sat there, blinking at the 
audience with a pitiful want of pride in his dignity as dog Toby. 

He tried to look as if he didn’t know Punch, who was doing all 
he could to catch his eye, for his riotous ‘ rootitoot’ made him 
shiver nérvously, and long to get away from the whole thing and 
lie down somewhere in peace. 

Bob was scowling up at him balefully : ‘I know’d that ’ere dawg 
would go and disgrace hisself” he was saying to himself: ‘when 
I get him to myself he shall catch it for this!’ 

Dandy was able to see better now, and he found, as he had 
guessed, that here was not one of his usual audiences—no homely 
crowd of loitering errand boys, smirched maids-of-all-work, and 
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ragged children jostling and turning their grinning white faces up 
to him. 

There were children here too—plenty of them—but children 
at their best and daintiest, and looking asif untidiness and quarrels 
were things unknown to them—though possibly they were not. 
The laughter, however, was much the same as he was accustomed 
to, more musical perhaps, and pleasanter to hear, but quite as hearty 
and unrestrained—they were laughing at him, and he hung his 
head abashed. 

But all at once he forgot his shame, though he did not remem- 
ber Mr. Punch a bit the more for that; he ran backwards and for- 
wards on his ledge, sniffing and whining, wagging his tail and 
giving short piteous barks in a state of the wildest excitement. 
The reason of it was this—near the end of the front row he saw 
a little girl who was bending eagerly forward with her pretty 
grey eyes wide open and a puzzled line on her forehead. 

Dandy knew her at the very first glance. It was Hilda, look- 
ing more like a fairy princess than ever, in a pale, rose-tinted 
dress, and a row of pearls twisted in her bright hair. 

She knew him almost as soon, for her clear voice rang out 
above the general laughter. ‘Oh, that isn’t Toby—he’s my own 
dog, my Dandy, that I lost! It is really; let him come to me, 
please do! Don’t you see how badly he wants to?’ 

There was a sudden surprised silence at this—even Mr. Punch 
was quiet for an instant; but as soon as Dandy heard her voice 
he could wait no longer, and crouched for a spring. 

‘Catch the dog, somebody, he’s going to jump!’ cried the 
master of the house, more amused than ever, from behind. 

Bob was too sulky to interfere, but some good-natured grown- 
up person caught the trembling dog just in time to save him 
from a broken leg, or worse, and handed him to his delighted 
little mistress ; and I think the frantic joy which Dandy felt as he 
was clasped tight in her loving arms once more and covered her 
flushed face with his eager kisses more than made up for all he 
had suffered. 

Hilda scornfully refused to have anything to do with Bob, 
who tried hard to convince her she was mistaken. She took her 
recovered favourite to her hostess. 

‘He really is mine!’ she assured her earnestly; ‘and he 
doesn’t want to be a Toby, I’m sure he doesn’t: see how he 
trembles when that horrid man comes near. Dear Mrs. Lovibond, 
please tell them I’m to have him!’ 
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And. of course Hilda carried her point, for the showmen were 
not unwilling, after a short conversation with the master of the 
house, to give up their rights in a dog who would never be much 
of an ornament to their profession, and was out of health into the 
bargain. 

Hilda held Dandy, all muddy and draggled as he was, fast in 
her arms all through the remainder of the performance, as if she 
was afraid Mr. Punch might still claim him for his own; and the 
dog lay there in measureless content. The hateful squeak made 
him start and shiver no more ; he was too happy to howl at Bob’s 
dismal pipes and drum: they had no terrors for him any more. 

‘I think I should like to go home now,’ she said to her hostess, 
when Mr. Punch had finally retired. ‘Dandy is so excited ; feel 
how his heart beats, just there, you know ; he ought to be in bed, 
and I want to tell them all at home so much !’ 

She resisted all despairing entreaties to stay, from several 
small partners who felt life a blank after she had gone, till supper 
came ; and so her carriage was called, and she and Dandy drove 
home in it togethér once more. 

‘ Dandy, you’re very quiet,’ she said once, as they bowled easily 
and swiftly along. ‘Aren’t you going to tell me you're glad to be 
mine again ?’ . 

But Dandy could only wag his tail feebly and look up in her 
face with an exhausted sigh. He had suffered much and was 
almost worn out ; but rest was coming to him at last. 

As soon as the carriage had stopped and the door was opened, 
Hilda ran in breathless with excitement :— 

‘Oh, Parker, look!’ she cried to the maid in the hall, 
‘ Dandy is found—he’s here !’ 

The maid took the lifeless little body from her, looked at it 
for a moment under the lamp, and turned away without speaking. 
Then she placed it gently in Hilda’s arms again. 

‘Oh, Miss Hilda, didn’t you see?’ she said, with a catch in 
her voice. ‘ Don’t take on, now ; but it’s come too late—poor little 
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